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Visiting by phone is in a class by itself 

It makes you feel so good to call folks you love 
... to talk and laugh and share each other's news. 
And it's easy as "A, B, C"! Call soon and see. 

Ojy) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

^as^ Keep in touch by Long Distance 
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50,000 grippers make Jotters nonskippers 



TheT-Ball in the picture has been magnified hundreds 
of times to show you its texture. 

The Jotter T-Ball tip that you actually write with is 
hardly bigger than the dot over this "i." 

Yet this tiny ball, only 43 thousandths of an inch in 
diameter, is composed of about 1 billion discrete parti- 
cles of tungsten carbide. In each T-Ball tip, there are 
about 100 inches of veinlike channels and spaces— more 
than 50,000 grippers to hold the paper the way a good 
tire holds the road. Prevents skipping. 

You can't see the difference between the Parker T-Ball 
and the ordinary, smooth ballpoint— the skipping kind. 
It takes an electron microscope to do that. 

But you can tell the difference the first time you write 



with a Parker jotter. Because: It lefe { ff r ^- Utf'U^S. 
©e<u£3l^J2JLj^ unikcr^" \c«Aru^^. cLe-unrv.. 

Jotter exclusives: Writes up to five times longer than 
ordinary ballpoints (up to 80,000 words). Choice of four 
points, extra fine to broad. Shifts gears to assure long, 
even point wear (the point makes a quarter turn every 
time you press the clicker button). 

The reliable Parker Jotter gives you so much extra for 
so little extra. Test-write it at your dealer's soon. Give it to 
people you'd like to remember you for a good long time. 

+ PARKER-Af 75 years 

Maker ol the world's most wanted pens 





Get the Jotter made by parker with the T-Ball tip . . . $ 1 98 



Back-to-School Note! 




Stop at your Parker dealer's 
"Doodle Depot" Display 
Headquarters for 
ball pen values 
*1.49 to $2.95 
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) on may recognize three oj these girls as the "Lennon Sisters" who sing on the Lau rence If elk Show. A HC-Tl '. 

The Lennon family gains a son— and another Maytag 

Three years ago. the 1 1 children of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Lennon of Venice. California, 
were featured in one of our Maytag ads. 

Mrs. Lennon. a Maytag owner for the 2nd 
time, related how her 2nd Maytag Automatic 
was doing the wash for all 1 3 Lennons, and had 
never needed repair. 

On October 16, 1960. daughter Dianne l>e- 
came Mrs. Richard Gass of Venice. California. 
In March, she followed the family tradition by 
becoming a Maytag owner. Her new automatic 



has many of the same features as her mother's. 
For example, an Automatic Fabric Conditioner 
Dispenser. Lint Filter Agitator, and the special 
cycle for washable woolens. 

But what Dianne really wants, is the same 
Maytag dependability that she has seen in the 
13 years Iter mother lias owned Maytags. 

That never changes, Mrs. Gass! 

For a complete guide to all Maytag Washers 
and Dryers, send lOd- in coin to: The Maytag 
Company, Dept. 310L-9, Newton, town. 




MAYTAG 

the dependable antom atirs 
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EDITORS' NOTE 

The Effort behind 
Our News in Color 



Recently we have brought you more and more last-minute news 
events in color — the Astronaut flights, the eclipse, the death of Pope 
John, the new Pope, Christine Keeler. We are not, of course, de- 
serting black and white, with the beauty of its contrasts and subtle 
shadings. But events happen in color. The eye sees them that way. 
And often, to report them in color rather than black and white 
adds to the truth of the matter. 

This week we chose two last-minute news events to report on 
in color — the rescue of the trapped 
Pennsylvania miners and the free- 
dom march on Washington. For- 
tunately we had a day's leeway on 
the rescue, but the march took 
place on the same day we go to 
press. Even normal black and white 
coverage would have taken fast 
footwork. Attempting it in color 
placed an enormous added burden 
on our forces, especially on Color 
Director, Dan Sibley. Working un- 
der Art Director Bernard Quint, 
Sibley is responsible for the qual- 
ity of our color reproductions. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
printer in Chicago, makes most of our engravings, prints most of 
our color and the majority of our black and white. To help Don- 
nelley's take on this extra load of color, three presses were re- 
served in its plant and a chartered DC-7 was kept standing by to 
fly Sibley and the film to Chicago. While our photographers re- 
corded the pageantry of the march in Washington, messengers 
kept the exposed film constantly on the move from the demon- 
stration site to the Washington airport, from where it was cour- 
iered to New York for processing in our color laboratory. By 
one a.m. we had made the final selection of pictures and Sibley 
was on his way. 

In Chicago, the complex work of translating color film onto 
printed page began. The electronic scanners, skilled craftsmen, me- 
chanical etchers, ink experts bent to the task. Proofs were scruti- 
nized by Sibley, corrected and finally, at 4 p.m. Friday, he said O.K. 
There was another day of molding plates, locking them onto 
press cylinders before the three presses started rolling the story off, 
135,000 copies per hour. Sibley started home. 

Still to come was the task of binding over seven million copies of 
the story into the waiting magazines. More than four million were 
bound in Chicago. To meet our countrywide distribution sched- 
ule, we shipped by jet plane three million copies of the story — 100 
tons of paper — to plants in Connecticut and California. 




COLOR DIRECTOR DAN SIBLEY 
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George P. Hunt 
Managing Editor 



EDITORIALS 



Pork Lovers 
Are No Credit to 
Our Democracy 

.^^mong the people most involved, especially congress- 
men, Life's recent story on the federal pork barrel ("Innards 
of a Fat Pig," Aug. 16) touched highly sensitive nerves. Their 
reactions, a sample of which can be read on page 19, included 
the more or less angry defense of virtually every project in 
which Life had sniffed the odor of pork. Only Senator Prox- 
mire and a few other economy-minded congressmen, plus a 
small army of taxpayers, thought we had done a public service 
by exposing this waste of public funds. 

The loudest screams came from the area of the biggest pork 
project, the late Senator Kerr's SI. 2 billion Arkansas River 
Navigation dreamboat which may or may not pay off in a hun- 
dred years. Among those outraged at this "libel on the memory 
of Senator Kerr" and "insult to Oklahomans" was Congress- 
man Carl Albert, the House majority leader. He nevertheless 
added, with what The Oklahoman described as "a grin," that if 
Ark-Nav is pork, "I'd rather have it in Oklahoma than some- 
where else." In that remark lies the essence of the pork problem. 

Some congressmen resorted to a more hypocritical defense. 
Claiming that Life rang the bell at the wrong address, they 
argue that public works projects are not really originated in 
Congress but forced on it by the overwhelming demand of its 
constituents, the American people. If the people want to milk 
their own treasury, can Congress stand in their way? "We're 
just politicians," they argue, meaning messenger boys. 

This is the oldest dodge in the rhetoric of an irresponsible 
congressman. Pork is the use of national funds for a private, 
parochial or political investment w hose benefits to the nation arc 
too dubious or remote to justify it. A congressman who know- 
ingly votes for pork thus defined, and blames it on "the people," 
is downgrading the intelligence of his own constituents. He is 
accepting a version of democracy that encourages the voters to 
corrupt themselves, and thus makes democracy unworkable. 

It was a lot more reassuring to hear from congressmen 
like Senator Keating, who pointed out one logical remedy for 
the pork barrel evil. Assume for argument's sake that Congress 
as presently organized is incapable of resisting the smell of pork, 
because log-rolling is inherent in the legislative process. The 
remedy is the item veto: "to allow the President to veto specific 
items in appropriation bills without having to veto the entire 
bill," as governors of 40 states now can do. "I have been ad- 
vocating an item veto at the national level for more than a 
decade," says Keating. Presidents ever since Grant have asked 
for the item veto (including Eisenhower, Truman and FDR), 
but Congress won't even debate it. 

Senator Fulbright heatedly called Life's article "a libel of 
the entire Congress." But Congress has a better defense than 
name-calling and buck-passing. It could reduce its own tempta- 
tions and improve its own archaic organization. If it won't buy 
the item veto, let it pass a bill which Senators Case, Clark and 
Keating sent to the Rules Committee last week. This would 
form a Hoover-type commission to review and overhaul a dozen 



of Congress's basic mechanical shortcomings, from committee 
workloads to conflicts of interest and floor rules. 

The last effort to modernize Congress was in 1946, since w hich 
time the nation has added some 50 million people, two new 
stales and a whole new range of programs at home and abroad. 
"The public is beginning to lose confidence in the ability of the 
Congress to meet the problems of the 20th Century," says Case. 

The current session of the 88th Congress, one of the longest 
and slowest in history, certainly supports Case's point. It has 
sometimes seemed incapable of doing anything except passing 
pork legislation, or striking out blindly at unpopular but essen- 
tial programs, as in the House's slashes at foreign aid last week. 
If Congress wants to restore public confidence it had better 
do two things: a) get cracking on the real problems now be- 
fore it, such as civil rights, taxes and labor law reforms (see 
below); and then b) take a good long look at itself. 

. . . and Congress 
Has Work to Do 

In 48 frantic hours last week. Congress broke its tor- 
por long enough to subject the key issues of the railroad dispute 
to compulsory arbitration, thus holding off an intolerable strike. 
In so voting. Congress in effect was forced to decide that collec- 
tive bargaining in a basic industry had come to the end of the 
road. The complex mediating and delaying machinery of the 
National Railway Act had failed. So had several utl hoc panels 
and the energetic intervention of Labor Secretary Wirtz. Yet 
compulsory arbitration is no permanent or even desirable solu- 
tion for the railroads or any other basic industry. It has worked 
imperfectly where tried and is usually the sign (as the last refuge 
of the weaker party) that bargaining power is out of balance. 
In the work rules dispute the railroad brotherhoods had the 
power and the willingness to strangle the national economy. 
Congress had to countervail. But what next? 
* In the aftermath of its 48 frantic hours. Congress must now 
face up to a problem that ought to be on the White House 
"must" list but isn't. It must decide what to do about labor's 
justifiable fear of job insecurity and automation, about labor 
leadership unjustifiably contemptuous of the public interest, 
and about the laws that now give this leadership undue privi- 
leges and powers. 

► Congress also faces Item No. I on the President's "must" 
list, namely tax reform and reduction. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, having worked on it since early February, is 
now almost ready to report a bill. Instead of reform — i.e., the 
simpler and fairer tax rules we all need— the committee will 
recommend a cut of about 18' , in individual income taxes 
under more or less the same old messy rules. In the absence of 
stronger administrative leadership for basic lax reform, a great 
opportunity was booted. Sad. 

Even so, a healthy tax cut is itself a reform: and since the 
economy needs it, let's gel it. From a strict budget standpoint, 
we haven't earned lower taxes; yet most economists and bus- 
iness leaders are prepared to accept a temporary increase in 
the deficit for the sake of the broad expansion that lower taxes 
would stimulate. Unlike public works (see above), the stimulus 
of a tax cut runs through the whole economy, not just iso- 
lated parts of it. Senator Byrd and other budget-balancers are 
more than ever needed as watchdogs of federal waste to help 
limit the deficit. But now that a long-needed tax cut is a real 
possibility, we urge them not to stand in its way. 
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Kent with the MICRONITE 
Filter offers smokers the 
best balance of filtration 
and mild, satisfying taste 



"Balance" is the key word Because you can 
go too far in either direction. 

Lorillard Research developed the"Micronite" 
filter to do a good job in filtration. That stands 
to reason. But they never forgot the fact that 
real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying 
taste as well. 



So. if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 
if you don't), don't you think you should 
smoke Kent? 



FOR BOTH MILDNESS 
AND SATISFYING TASTE 
SMOKE KENT 



KENT 



THE E I N E R T 



E I L T E R , T H 



MILDER THE TAST 
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The Special K Breakfast 
that fits so many 
modern diets 

built around the low-fat, protein cereal 
that tastes good, too 



01963 by the Kellogo Company 



THE SPECIAL K 
BREAKFAST 

4 ounces of orange or tomato juice 
—or half a medium-size grapefruit 
1 ounce (l'/2 cups) Special K 
with 1 teaspoon sugar 
4 ounces skim milk 
Black coffee or tea 

(Only 240 calories) 



The Nutrition Story of 
Kellogg's Special K 

One serving of Special K (1 J4 cups with 
V2 cup skim milk) supplies 14% of the 
recommended daily protein allowance 
for an adult man, and approximately 
these percentages of his minimum 
daily requirements as established by 
the Food & Drug Administration: 

Thiamine (B,) 44% 

Riboflavin (BO 60% 

Niacin 51% 

Vitamin C 38% 

Vitamin D 50% 

Calcium 22% 

Phosphorus 22% 

Iron 36% 



The newer knowledge of food (and 
of food's effect on the body) is 
carefully reflected in the Special K. 
Breakfast. This breakfast is built 
around a unique cereal food — 
Kellogg's Special K. 

Those concerned about the amount 
and type of fat in their diets can 
enjoy the Special K Breakfast with- 
out a qualm. A serving of Special 
K ( 1 1/2 cups) with 4 ounces of skim 
milk contains only 0.24 grams of 
fat. An insignificant amount. 

Weight-conscious folks can take 
satisfaction in the fact that the 
Special K Menu totals no more 
than 240 calories. At the same 



time, it provides the complete 
high-quality protein (and other 
nutrients) needed in the early 
morning to get going. 

And finally, the modern dieter, 
besides recognizing that eating 
sensibly at breakfast is vital, also 
wants the foods chosen to be 
appetizing. To the taste, to the 
eye, in the mouth. 

Special K is, indeed, a delicious 
cereal. Crisp and light, enjoyable 
week after week, month after 
month. 

Doesn't the Special K Breakfast 
fit into your diet — or someone's 
in your family? 

"The best to you each morning" 

SPECIAL K 
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Construction Sites 

CALIFORNIA. Oroville Dam will be 
the highest in the U.S. and the third 
largest earth dam in the world. Some 
1,800 workmen arc forming concrete 
blocks, using 16-ton buckets on an 
overhead cable to pour a core across 
the Feather River canyon. The builders 
have provided an observation area off 
U.S. Alternate 40— signs point the way. 

Crane-gazing may become a career 
in Los Angeles, where 2,588 permits for 
new buildings were issued last year. A 
monorail is being installed around the 
top of the R.C.A. Building on Sunset 
Boulevard to hoist 234 pre-cast wall 
panels into place. Near the Interna- 
tional Airport a new type of crane is 
pouring concrete for Webb's Interna- 
tional Hotel, where glazers will put in 
double windows to cut dow r n airport 
noise. The barricade at the Occidental 
Towers* site is painted to represent a 
western town, and "windows" reveal 
spandrel work. A geodesic dome will 
be the new Cinerama theater in Holly- 
wood. Around the clock, pre-cast six- 
sided pieces of concrete are being fit- 
ted together— they are a fine sight for 
night-blooming superintendents. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford's 527-foot 
Travelers Tower offers a bird's-eye view 

of urban renewal. From here one can 
peer down on $35 million Constitution 
Plaza, inspect warehouse and research 
facilities rising on Windsor Street, gape 
at the construction of a huge inter- 
change to guide traffic using Interstate 
Highways 81 and 91, or view the dem- 
olition of two Main Street office build- 
ings. But hurry— Sept. 13 the tower 
closes for the season. 

FLORIDA. Ten miles north of Cocoa 
off U.S. Al A construction is under way 
on NASA's Vertical Assembly Build- 
ing, which will have a volume larger 
than the Pentagon and Chicago's Mer- 
chandise Mart put together. Huge pile 
drivers are pounding more than four 
million steel-pipe foundation pilings 
into the squashy Merritt Island ground. 
If you can stand the deafening noise, 
it is an enthralling sight — especially 
under lights at night as work continues 
around the clock. 

From a boat or from MacArthur 
Causeway you can sec the beginnings 
of Miami's new S20 million port facility 
on a new 200-acre island created of fill 
dredged from Biscayne Bay. 

MISSISSIPPI. To check the erosion 
caused by the mighty Mississippi, an 
Army Engineers' bank revetment crew 
will lay huge concrete slabs at points 
along a 22-mile stretch of the river's east 
bank south from Commerce Point to 
Flower Lake through Sept. 13. The 
"mattresses" will be slid into place from 
barges — a fine sight for riverbank su- 
perintendents willing to trek over rough 
dirt roads to get there. 



Super sights for sidewalk supers; 
land-rush days and lady song-belters 



Few spectacles are as fascinating as a big construction 
project. This has created an unabashed breed of watchers 
called "sidewalk superintendents," who probably were 
out kibitzing when the pyramids were going up. But 
never before has the construction industry offered spec- 
tators so much as now. Here follow some eye-filling 
works-in-progress where you not only can gawk all you 
wish but also may be provided with a gallery just for you. 



LOUISIANA. While you arc prowling 
the Mississippi, head downstream to- 
ward Donaldsonville to look in on the 
construction of the Sunshine Bridge. 
Marine derricks are now putting steel 
in place on the 800-foot truss span from 
the east bank to one of the giant cais- 
sons that will support the 825-foot cen- 
ter span. From State 44 there is a 
line view of the sure-footed construc- 
tion workers going about their duties 
at dizzy heights and of the busy barge 
traffic along the river. 

NEW YORK. As commuters inch in from 
Long Island they can watch the 1964 
World's Fair abuilding in Flushing 
Meadows. Heading south on Grand 
Central Parkway, they pass the curved 
bones of the Ford Pavilion on their 
right, the Port Authority heliport and 
restaurant (both due to open in Octo- 
ber) and the scaffold-encrusted facade 
of the GM exhibit. On the left behind 
the 1939 World's Fair New York City 
Building is the symbol of the new fair, 
the Unisphere. 

Bridge watchers can get an eyeful at 
two sites in New York. From the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Shore Road in 
Brooklyn they can sec sections of road- 
way, weighing 388 tons each, being 
swung into place on the Verrazzano 
Bridge. The 181st Street Washington 
Bridge over the Harlem River pro- 
vides a vantage point for watching the 
Cross-Bronx and Major Deegan Ex- 
pressways being brought together at 
the east end of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bridge. 

At a number of skyscraper sites in 
New York are huge new tower cranes 
designed to get hoisting machines on" 
the streets. Looking like giant gallows, 
they haul themselves higher and higher, 
as the building grows, to keep on top of 
every situation. At Sixth Avenue and 
53rd Street behind a clear plastic wall, 
two such tower cranes are busily at 
work. On West 72nd Street you can see 
one with a 400-foot boom helping out 
with a new apartment house. 

NORTH CAROLINA. An S8.S million 
highway between North Carolina and 
Tennessee is being sliced through the 
Great Smoky Mountains. Work has 
started on a 1,100-foot tunnel south of 
Ihe border near State 32, and along the 
right-of-way you can watch engineers 
excavating cuts that sometimes go 1 80 
feet deep. Motoring onlookers can 
reach the site from Newport, Tenn. 

OKLAHOMA. Four big dam projects- 
three federal, one state — are under way 
near Tulsa. North of the city on U.S. 
169 the Verdigris River is rising to 
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Construction critics of all sizes are welcomed, if not always listened to. 



form a lake behind Oologah Dam, and 
signs direct the sightseer to the site. 
Nearing completion also is Keystone- 
Dam on the Arkansas, on U.S. 64. Eu- 
faula Dam, south on U.S. 69, is in an 
earlier stage of construction. To the 
east by State 33, Robert S. Kerr Dam 
will back up the Grand River. A good 
dirt road leads right to the damsite. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A special parking 
area for rubbernecks on State 59 north- 
cast of Warren overlooks the activity 
at the Kinzua Dam site. This SI 10 
million project is a sore subject with 
the Seneca Indians because it will flood 
part of their reservation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The spine-chill- 
ing, Tinkertoy, roller-coaster Grace 
Memorial Bridge in Charleston is ac- 
quiring a less hair-raising companion. 
Workmen are now pouring concrete 
for the main supports. The spidery can- 
tilever trusses will go into place later. 

TENNESSEE. A visitor's overlook and 
special exhibit are at the AEC's con- 
struction site for the Experimental Gas- 
Cooled Reactor Plant near Oak Ridge. 
Nearby, at the Edgemoor Bridge, is a 
parking spot from which to observe 
work on the Bull Run Steam Plant 
where an 800-foot chimney is going up. 
This plant will be the world's most 
powerful turbogenerator. As a bonus 
visitors can now view the formerly top 
secret Gaseous Diffusion Plant from a 
special observation area just off the 
Oak Ridge Turnpike 13 miles south of 
the city. 

UTAH. If you like to supervise big dig- 
ging jobs, a huge electric shove], stand- 
ing 50 feet high, can be seen in action at 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation's 
open-pit mine in Bingham. In Salt Lake 



City the Mormon church is excavating 
for a 1,600-car underground garage 
(five stories deep) over which will be 
built several church buildings, includ- 
ing one 25 stories high. 

VIRGINIA. Seaborne superintendents 
taking the Kiptopeke-Little Creek fer- 
ry trip to Norfolk have a fine view of 
the monster slab-setter placing 65-ton 
concrete roadbed sections on the tres- 
tles of the 17.6-mile, over-and-under 
bridge-tunnel complex which spans the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Man-made 
islands mark the spots where the two 
tunnels (both over a mile long) dive 
under the bay's main channels. The 
"bridge" will close the last water gap 
in the 998-mile Ocean Hi-Way (U.S. 
13) which stretches from New York 
to Florida. 

WISCONSIN. Doesyoursuperintending 
interest run to ships? Eight mine sweep- 
ers, costing $2 million each, are in var- 
ious stages of construction at Peterson 
Builders Inc. shipyard in Sturgeon Bay 
(tours Tuesdays and Thursdays or by 
special arrangement). The yard can 
also be seen from the launch Lollypop 
which makes a daily tour of the water- 
front. 

Festivals 

PENNSYLVANIA. Musical folk gather 
in Paoli Sept. 6-8 for the Philadelphia 
Folk Festival. Starting with a square 
dance, singers and strummers w ill work 
through four concerts, two singing ses- 
sions, a banjo contest, a forum on folk 
music and some instrumental work- 
shops. Among the talent on tap: The- 
odore Bikel, Elizabeth Cotton, Mike 
Seeger, Dave Van Ronk, Bonnie Dob- 
son, George Britton, Sonny Miller. 
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Available Now For Your Free Inspection: 
RUSSIA— Introductory Volume Of This 
Especially Timely Reader Service, 
Created To Bring You Intimate Knowledge 
Of The Modern World You Live In. 




To bring you more knowledge of the world's major 
countries and their peoples, the Editors of Life 
created an exciting new series of books called the 
LIFE WORLD LIBRARY. They combine words and 
pictures that bring you information that is at once 
meaningful and entertaining. Each volume in the 
LIFE WORLD LIBRARY features picture essays 
(plus maps, charts and special diagrams) that tell 
a story at a glance and give you a vivid close-up 
of a nation's special character and personality. 
Each volume contains 35,000 words of interpretive 
text, written by an outstanding authority who is 
recognized for his deep knowledge and his ability 
to present that knowledge in fresh, engaging 
writing. Thus, through this extraordinary series 
of beautifully illustrated books you and your 
family will gain a sharp, informed picture of the 
great countries of the world . . . RUSSIA . . . SPAIN 
. . . GERMANY. . . FRANCE . . . BRITAIN . . . ITALY 
and many more — just as you would if you could 
visit them yourself. 

You are invited to examine the introductory 
volume of this library— RUSSIA— without cost or 
commitment. Life takes all the risks. 




RUSSIA 
IN ACTUAL SIZE 
IS 8/2x11 INCHES 



It is 176 pages with more than one 
hundred photographs and paintings 
in full color. The appendix contains 
a chronological listing of historical 
dates, area and population data of 
the Repuhlics of the U.S.S.H., names 
and works of famous Russian cul- 
tural figures and a bibliography of 
suggested further reading. 
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AND VARIED STORIES AND MEET THEIR COLORFUL PEOPLES IN 





RUSSIA: "A riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma. 

Thus Winston Churchill described Russia —a country so important for us to 
understand, so difficult for us to know. 

There is communism — a philosophy apparently always in transition. There 
are names like Tatar, Czar, Bolshevik . . . and Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev. There 
is the Russian Revolution. There is the Russia of gigantic agricultural com- 
munes in Eastern Siberia ... of beautiful pasture country in Central Asia and 
holiday-thronged resorts by the Black Sea. And there are the Russian people - 
peasants, politicians, paradoxes. 



Fascinating countries . . . 
beautifully illustrated volumes . . . 

i 

the LIFE World Library presents 
great nations and areas 
of vital interest — 
issued to you on approval, 



Tfce Look 01 The Land. ..The Life Of The People one volume every two months. 



Life's book, RUSSIA, is an immensely helpful guide to understanding these 
aspects of the Soviet Union — and, of course, much, much more. Through LOT 
picture essays and 35,000 words of revealing text by Charles W.Thayer (former 
U.S. Foreign Service official in Moscow and author of Bears in the Caviar, 
Diplomat and Moscow Intt>rludi'\ you and your family will learn the history of 
Russia; catch glimpses of Soviet art, religion, education, science, sports; meet 
Russian workers and peasants, Russian women and Russian scientists; visit 
Moscow, travel along the Volga. 

Magnificent four-color engravings show you Russia in winter, a festive troika 
gliding along freshly fallen snow . . . bundled skaters in furry astrakhans . . . 
Red Square, gloomy in the wan glow of a low morning sun. You see Russia's 
vanished splendors - the glittering palaces of the czars . . . the golden-spired 
cathedrals . . . the splendid treasures of the Kremlin. You look at Soviet com- 
puters and massive turbine rotors; you see the big power plant at Kuibyshev 
that surpasses America's Grand Coulee Dam in capacity. 

And, importantly, in RUSSIA you will gain a new understanding of the 
beginnings, developments and changes in Marxism - what the basic conflicts 
are between Mao Tse-tung and Premier Khrushchev —how communism serves 
as the major force in guiding Soviet policy and in the relentless campaign to 
convert uncommitted nations to the Communists' cause. 

RUSSIA is complete with maps, diagrams and statistics that help make it a 
permanent reference volume you can consult whenever any questions about the 
U.S.S.R. arise. More than that, it will be an exciting and memorable reading 
experience for you, and for all the members of your family, including those in 
school. When you have finished, you will know far more about Russia than 
most people who have actually visited there. 



ORDER RUSSIA NOW FOR FREE EXAMINATION 

We will send you RUSSIA as soon as we receive your order. Read it and 
explore its contents for ten days without any cost or obligation. Then, either 
return the book and forget the matter, or— if you agree that RUSSIA will be a 
highly valuable addition to your permanent library— pay only $2.95 (plus a 
small charge for shipping and handling), remarkably low for a book which offers 
you ho much information and reading pleasure. We will then arrange for you to 
preview future volumes in the LIFE WORLD LI BRARY on the same approval 
basis as RUSSIA, with the same option to purclmse them at the low Life price 
of just $2.95. The books will be issued a volume at a time at two-month inter- 
vals. You may return any volume within ten days after receiving it. And natu- 
rally, you may cancel your preview privilege at any time. 

To receive your copy of RUSSIA, just complete the adjoining postage-paid 
form and mail it today. If someone has already used the form, write us at the 
address below. The offer is as generous as we can make it. Why not take advan- 
tage of it now while everything you need to do so is right in front of you? 



TIME Inc. BOOKS • TIME and LIFE Building, Chicago 
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You can break the wrinkle habit— 5 New York doctors did. 



Do your clothes suffer from th.it rumpled, run -down 
feeling? Arc you developing Popcyc's Forearm from 
pushing an iron day after day? 

Stop! Now there is an amazing scientific discovery 
that helps build effortless neatness 4 ways! 

li s the "Sanforized-Plus" label — your assurance 
that your new garment: 1. Won't wrinkle from wash- 
ing. 2. Will stay smooth while worn. 3. Will survive 



wash after wash. 4. Won't shrink out of fit. 

And '•.Sanforized-Plus" is brought to you by the 
same people who sponsor the original washday tran- 
quilizer — '".Sanforized" — America's infallible shrink- 
age protector! 

Next time you feel tie-pressed, be sure to look for 
the "Sanforized-Plus" label. Insist on it! Wherever 
wash-and-wear cottons and blends are sold. 



-SANFORIZED 



says it won't shrink out of fit 



(^SANFORIZED pjus^) 



says it's tested wash-and-wear 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. Apple-cheeked 
contenders vie for the queen's crown 
at the Apple Festival in Westminster, 
Oconee County, Sept. 12. The town's 
high school football team is pitted 
against Travelers Rest High on the 
13th, and the celebration gets to its 
core with tours of the orchards on the 
14th. 

ILLINOIS. Also doing the big apple, 
Sept. 12-14, Murphysboro will be set 
astir by the ruffle of drums and blare 
of bugles in a musical corps contest, 
will serve free cider and doughnuts to 
all comers, and will wind up its Apple 
Festival with the coronation of "Miss 
Egypt." 

MINNESOTA. Jesse and Frank James 
and the Younger brothers rode confi- 
dently into Northfield on Sept. 7, 1876 
to raid the First National Bank. After 
seven minutes and a raging battle, one 
of the gang was dead, the others in re- 
treat. On Sept. 7 the town re-enacts 
the encounter, w ith a "Defeat of Jesse 
James Day," in memory of Lee Hay- 
ward, the bank's cashier w ho was killed 
by the bandits w hen he refused, at gun- 
point, to open the safe. 

OKLAHOMA. Perry, Ponca Cit\\ Enid 
and Black well celebrate land rush days, 
Sept. 14-16, with parades, carnivals and 
barbecues. In the territory 70 years ago 
an unsettled slice of land, known as 
the Cherokee Strip, was put up for 
grabs. On Sept. 16, 1893 near Orlando 
a starting gun sent families racing to 
stake claims for 160-acre homesteads. 
To help mark the event descendants of 



original settlers, some of whom still 
live on their grandpar-nts' homesteads, 
will raise the dust with re-enactments 
of the rush. 

Books 

THE DOT AND THE LINE. This is a 
highly inventive and touching little love 
story, in words and clever illustrations 
of all sorts, about just what the title 
says— a girl dot and a boy line who, in 
the end, triumphs over his archrival, a 
squiggle. It is by Norton Juster, whose 
recent Phantom Tollbooth is a minor 
juvenile triumph. (Random) 

THE LOST ART. Burton Bernstein has 
a sharp ear for the blather he hears in 
New York, and in a self-styled non- 
book he records a few dozen mythical, 
quite possible dialogues in all subjects 
and all contemporary argot. James Ste- 
venson's illustrations are subtle and 
apt. (World) 

EIGHT MEN OUT. Eliot Asinof reveals 
the human tragedy— and as much of 
the truth as is available — surrounding 
the Black Sox World Scries scandal of 
1919. This dramatic chronicle of how 
and why the games were rigged has an 
eerie, current sound. (Holt) 

Sports 

CALIFORNIA. Distance swimmers and 
some 200 other paddlcrs and strokers 
will churn up the waters off La Jolla in 
its 32nd annual Ocean Race and Aqua 
Festival, Sept. 8. The most spectacular 
swim is a rough water race best viewed 
from a ledge overlooking the course. 
Former trophy winners include Buster 
Crabbe and Florence Chadwick. Max 
(/ Cover the Waterfront) Miller takes 




Moving targets at Necedah test the 
bow-twangs of would-be William Tells. 



the plunge annually and, annually, 
comes crawling in last. 

WISCONSIN. Arrows zing Sept. 7, 8 
in the Broadhead Shoot at Necedah 
Wildlife Refuge, where ace bowhunters 
gather to let fly at stationary and pop- 
up targets before taking aim at the 
real thing when the deer season offi- 
cially opens on the 21st. 

Records 

LES GIRLS. Though challenged by the 
most talented array of young female 
singers in years, the oldtimers show in 
recent releases that they aren't about to 
be eclipsed. Lena Home offers plenty 



of her famous oomph and sparkle in 
Lena Sings Your Requests (Charter). 
The Best of Judy Gar/a/tt/(Decca)traces 
Judy all the way from You Made Me 
Love You to the present, and in the 
process shows that the Over the Rain- 
bow girl is still about the best around. 
Ella Fitzgerald does some skillful swing- 
ing to show tunes in Elia Sings Broad- 
way (Verve). Sultry, silky Peggy Lee is 
right at home with her hip progressive 
backup in Mink Jazz (Capitol). 

Top newcomer is zany, Brooklyn- 
born Barbra Streisand whose first al- 
bum made her the U.S.'s best-selling 
girl vocalist. The Second Barbra Strei- 
sand Album (Columbia) is even bel- 
ter and includes a shouting version of 
Lover Come Back to Me that would 
stop an itinerant Lothario in his tracks. 
There's no mistaking the impish pixie 
whose little-girl voice on The Unmistak- 
able Tammy Grimes (Columbia) gives 
her songs enchantingly wry humor. 

Little Peggy March, IS, and Lesley 
Gore, 17, arc currently ins-ville with 
the Top Ten set. Peggy's / Will Follow 
Him (RCA Victor) and Lesley's /'// Cry 
If / Want To (Mercury) depict tradi- 
tional anguishes of teen-age love with 
a rock *n* roll beat. Shirley Bassey and 
Georgia Brown (star of Oliver!) are 
from England but resemblance ends 
there. On her United Artists album, 
Shirley plays it straight in posh supper 
club style and belts out with dynamic 
force. Husky-voiced Georgia's Lon- 
don LPs, especially Georgia Brown 
Sings Kurt Weill, seem haunted by 
Marlene Dietrich's Blue Angel. 

Six-foot Judy Henske is one fledgling 
whose singing nobody can take serious- 
ly, but she stirs into her first Elektra 
album such a wacky concoction of 
obscure folk songs and absurd stories 
that you can't help being attracted. 





CHEESE SAUSAGE 

PIZZA PIZZAl 





Perfect Pizza 
with real Italian flavor 

Now easier and quicker to prepare than ever! 
Just add water to the new faster-to-fix mix and 
you're guaranteed a tender, crunchy crust every 
time. Rich, true Italian-style pizza sauce, deftly 
seasoned with the perfect combination of herbs 
and spices. Topped with a blend of choice Ital- 
ian-style cheeses. Two delicious pizzas to try. 
Chef Cheese Pizza and Chef Sausage Pizza. 
Each comes complete in one package and gives 
you even greater convenience. Try them both. 

CHEF BOY-AR-DEE* 
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Sears | announces a new kind 

of honey-bee that likes people 
too much to sting them 



Next spring, Sears, Roebuck and Co. will sell a new 
breed of bee that hardly ever stings. It delivers more 
honey than the nasty old model. Read this amazing 
example of how far Sears goes to get a better product. 



IN 1902, when Scars went into the bee business, the 
standard bee was a mean but hard-working little 
insect who'd sting if you looked at it cross-eyed. At 
last, sixtv-onc years later, there's a new model. 

Bee experts crossed the standard bee with the "Cau- 
casian" bee, a gentle type but one who hates to work. 
The result of this cross-breeding is a new kind of bee, 
sweet-tempered yet hard-working, called the "Midnite." 

The fantastic life of the bee 

Did you know that only the queen bee gives birth, that 
she can determine the sex of the egg at will, that she 
and a male "drone" get together just once on a wild 
"nuptial flight" high into the sky? Did you know that 
scout bees tell the hive where nectar is by dancing? 

BULLETIN : Just before this went to press, a West 
German zoologist revealed the world's first proof that 
bees can talk. The sounds are made with the wings. 
The pitch and the time intervals between the sounds 



tell the quality and the quantity of new-found food. 
Another good product made better 

The story of the "Midnite" bee is the story of product 
improvement at Sears. It is dramatic but by no means 
unique. Sears sells 200,000 different items— bees, dia- 
monds, hammers, mink, linoleum, and American flags. 
Thousands of Sears people have a single mission in their 
business lives: "Make it better— and make it cost less." 

To keep up the good fight, Sears has an enormous 
advantage over anybody else. It's the Sears laboratory, 
largest private consumer lab in the world. Out of this 
laboratory have come product improvements that help 
make Sears known everywhere for value. 

Sears historic guarantee 

The endless striving for better products helps Sears 
make and keep its famous promise to you— Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 



These extremely gentle "Midnite" bees will be available next spring from Sears. But this isn't 
really an advertisement for bees. The Sears folks hope the bee story demonstrates how they 
work to improve aU their products. Note: Sears is announcing its 77th Anniversary Sale in bee 
talk: "Make a beeline to Sears for a honey of a sale"— Sept. 11 to 21. AmazzzzJng value! 
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This morning we made 
about 100 million 
Marlboros, and they 
smelled as good in their 
own way as fresh bread 
right out of the oven. 
There's an aroma and a 
flavor in Marlboro you just 
don't find in other filter 
cigarettes. It comes from a 
special breed of tobaccos 
in the famous Richmond, 
Va., recipe-aged for 
deeper character, and 
richer flavor. With the 
exclusive Selectrate* 
Filter, the flavor comes 
through the way you want 
it to-smooth, friendly and 
just hefty enough. 
Settle back. You get a 
world of flavor in 
Marlboro Country. 
You get a lot to like. 




Pitchers make snails look fast 



SPECIAL 
REPORT 



So THROW 
the Ball! 



by 



ERNEST 
p HAVEMANN 

tvery sports fan knows that rec- 
ords are made to be broken, but the 
way things are going, one record is as 
safe as Fort Knox: on Sept. 28, 1919 
the Giants and the Phils played the 
shortest game in baseball history — 
51 minutes. 

Nowadays it is impossible to find 
any games — 1 know because 1 have 
been timing them with a stop watch 
— in which the pitchers do not just 
stand around and hold the ball for a 
total of at least SI minutes, and usu- 
ally much more. In the fastest game 
I have seen recently, the pitchers on 
the two teams held the ball for a total 
of one hour 8 minutes and 30 sec- 
onds, which is exactly 1 7 minutes and 
30 seconds longer than it took for all 
the action to take place on that day 
in 1919, including the scoring of sev- 
en runs. 

For years, in answer to complaints 
about the pace of modern baseball, 
the authorities have been tinkering 
with the rules in an effort to speed it 
up. But although it may help a little 
to keep the managers from rushing 
onto the field at the slightest provo- 
cation and to get the sides changed 
more quickly between innings, it is 
chiefly pitchers who have stretched 
it into a slow-motion parody of an 
athletic contest. 

I can only conclude that the mod- 
ern pitcher, for reasons it would prob- 
ably take a psychiatrist to fathom, 
hales to pitch. He cannot bear the 
thought of throwing the ball to the 
plate. His ingenuity at postponing 
the fateful moment is uncanny. 



My 



ly study of this baffling phenom- 
enon started one day when my wife 
turned on our television set to the 
ninth inning of a Yankee-White Sox 
game. The score was tied; the Yan- 
kees had a man on with one out, and 
Jim Brosnan had just come in to try 
to save the game for the White Sox. 
As it happened, 1 had the New York 
Times in my lap, and I noticed some- 
thing that intrigued me. When the 
catcher threw the ball back to Bros- 
nan, 1 found that I could safely look 
away from the television screen, read 
a couple of quick paragraphs in the 
Times and still get my eyes back in 
time for the pitch. 

It occurred to me right then that 
the reason I have changed from an 
avid baseball fan to a man who can 
take it or leave it is slow-motion 
pitchers like Jim Brosnan. My subse- 
quent research showed that I had the 
right idea but the wrong culprit. 



As modern pitchers go. Brosnan is 
fairly fast. Even in that tight ninth- 
inning spot, my stop watch showed 
that he was serving the ball up to the 
plate on an average of every l7'/i sec- 
onds. There are dozens of big league 
pitchers, I soon discovered, who take 
longer than that even in the first in- 
ning, without a base runner in sight. 

Brosnan looks slow. To watch him 
you would think he was taking for- 
ever. But this is because he is one of 
the few modern pitchers who has not 
developed an elaborate camouflage 
to conceal his procrastination. He is 
ingenuous and without guile. Once 
he has the ball, he just stands there 
until he throws it back. A man who 
stands motionless for l7'/i seconds is 
bound to be conspicuous. 

Most pitchers look fast but arc in 
reality slow. Take Detroit's Jim Bun- 
ning. After Bunning gets the ball, he 
spends 10 seconds or more busily ad- 
justing his cap. You can't blame him 
for that, can you? Not unless you 
have noticed, as I have, that he does 
it every time. Invariably. His cap 
doesn't need adjusting that often any 
more than his right ear. 

After he has finished with the cap, 
Bunning bends slowly forward, like a 
man with a bad sacroiliac, rests both 
hands solidly on his knees and peers 
in for the catcher's sign. I have friends 
in Detroit, students of the game, who 
assure me that Bunning has only three 
basic pitches — a fast ball, a curve and 
a slider. The catcher's sign can mean 
only one of three things. Yet Bunning 
studies it as if it were the Rosetta 
Stone and he a near-sighted archae- 
ologist. It sometimes takes him 20 
seconds apparently just to decide 
which of the three pitches the catcher 
wants. He looks busy. He isn't. 

Dallas Green of the Phils has the 
cute trick of breaking down the inter- 
val into two instalments. First he 
stands motionless for a long time 
peering in for his sign. Then he goes 
to his stop position and stands mo- 
tionless again until the spirit moves 
him. I once started timing him after 
one man was out and clocked him at 
6 minutes fiat of holding the ball 
while completing the inning. It is 
probably a good thing that he takes 
his ease between pitches in separate 
doses, else he would be in grave dan- 
ger of falling asleep. 

The techniques arc endless. A good, 
determined time killer, dedicated to 
keeping the bleacher fans out in the 
hot sun as long as possible, can waste 
10 seconds just taking off his cap and 
mopping his brow. He can pound the 
ball into his glove for 10 more sec- 
onds, then take off the glove and rub 
the ball a while. 




He can turn around and stare at the 
center-field fence; many pitchers stare 
at the fence as if they had never seen 
one before. Dave Morehead of the 
Red Sox likes to stare toward center 
field and simultaneously rub the ball, 
as if he considered it impolite to do 
so in view of the batter. 

Scraping the dirt around the mound 
with the side of the shoe is another 
useful device. Roger Craig and Tracy 
Stallard of the Mets scrape the dirt 
so long and painstakingly that they 
almost seem to be writing love letters 
in the sand. Stan Williams of the 
Yankees, who is a sort of decathlon 
man among the time wasters, is adept 
at all these techniques and sometimes 
uses every single one of them before 
a pitch, topping off his repertoire 
with his own unique habit of flapping 
his arms across his chest like an Eski- 
mo trying to get some circulation 
going. He does this even when the 
temperature is 100 in the shade. 



lor the slowest of all pitchers, day 
in and day out, my records point 
clearly to Lou Burdette or the Car- 
dinals. Burdette isan itchy fellow who 
never throws the ball until he has 
thoroughly scratched his scalp, his 
forehead, his nose, his lips and his 
chin, and often his elbows, shoulders, 
chest, belly and small of the back as 
well. Hiscx-manager Fred Haney once 
said, "Burdette would make coffee 
nervous." 

Whatever the state of his nerves, 
Burdette goes through some truly re- 
markable delaying actions. One eve- 
ning recently he was coasting along 
in the ninth with a 6-0 lead over the 
Mets, no threat going, the game in 
the bag, yet he stood fidgeting for 53 
seconds before throwing a pitch to 
Duke Snider. For a rough idea of how 
interminable 53 seconds can be, ask a 
friend to call you on the telephone 
and let it ring for 53 seconds. You will 
hear it ring 12 times and by the time 
you pick it up you will be ready to 
scream — as 1 was, and assume Duke 




On the mound, Detroit's Jim 
Bunning takes off his cap, wipes 
his brow, puts cap back ' 
on — does everything but pitch. 




Snider was, when Burdette finally 
released that pitch. 

My notes show that the record for 
a single pitch, however, is not held by 
Burdette but, as one might almost 
guess, by a Met. It was set that same 
night. Carl Willey gave up two hits 
to start the game, then did something 
that is almost incredible even in this 
era of slow-motion pitchers. Facing 
the third batter, Dick Groat, he held 
the ball for 45 seconds, started his 
pitching motion, thought better of it 
and stopped. Poor fellow, he was not 
yet ready; he had been trying to rush 
matters. Naturally the umpire called a 
balk. After the runners had moved up 
a base. Willey held the ball for 50 
more seconds before he could finally 
bring himself to let go. Total elapsed 
time between pitches: one minute and 
35 seconds, not counting the delay 
caused by the balk call. 

Willey also set another record. He 
was knocked out after pitching two 
thirds of an inning, at which point 
he had already held the ball a total 
of 12 minutes and 29 seconds. If you 
project this figure for two thirds of an 
inning to a full nine innings, and add 
the time it takes for the teams to 
change sides, you come up with a ball 
game that takes exactly six hours just 
for the lime when nothing is hap- 
pening. The way our pitchers are go- 
ing, they might make it some day. 
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you can 
try it 
like this 




or buy it 
like this 
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WIDE ROLL-ON 

DEODORANT 



Double your protection with big, wide, man-sized Brake. Brake's 
man-sized roller does twice the job, stroke for stroke, of little 
girl-sized roll-ons. Brake with the BIG roller gives the big 
protection a big man needs. Next time, buy Mennen BRAKE! © 

ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA 
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The Crew-saders 

These socks are not for old fogies or young fogies, either. A combination of high-bulk Orion* acrylic and stretch 

Crew-saders are for those young men of every age who nylon, one size fits almost everybody. (King size fits 

know better than to confuse stodginess with maturity, everybody else.) They're made by Interwoven, and, as 

They come in twenty colors, so you need never get bored, further encouragement, a pair costs only a dollar fifty. 



THE GREATEST NAME IN SOCKS 
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Copyrighted material 
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the Tbest drink in town! 

VITAMIN C ENRICHED — Circus Brand Pineapple-Grapefruit Drink is especially 
processed to preserve the daily requirement of Vitamin C. Non-carbonated. Ideal 
for between meal snacks. 

PACKED WITH POWER — Energy packed to perk up endof-summer appetites. 
The delicious, nutritious fruit-fresh flavor is a taste-treat for children and 
grownups alike. 

ONLY PENNIES PER GLASS — Eight generous servings for only pennies per 
glass. Party perfect and so simple to serve. Blended by the exclusive Bluebird 
process with tropical pineapple 
juice from Hawaii and refreshing 
Florida grapefruit juice. 




At your grocer's now! 



Two other delicious flavors: 

Circus Orange Drink 
Circus Grape Drink 




BLUEBIRD CITRUS JUICES — FROM FLORIDA'S FINEST GROVES — SINCE 1926 



~&/iomc( OzW ~7-}teduc6. 
TJstiM O/k&ge Quafify 
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Exceptional.. .Quality 
Value. Performance! 



Send 'em back to school safe and happy 
on a beautiful, built-to-last Western Flyer 



Don't buy any bike 'til you've seen 
these stand-out Western Flyer features! 



Wl 
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COSMIC FLYER TANK MODEL 

Sturdy and streamlined Luggage carrier with "Missile" tank with 
4-bar frame. Twin cen- chrome truss rods. Car top control panel! 
ter truss bars. type rear reflector. Powerful twin lights. 



LONDON FLYER 
LIGHTWEIGHT 

New Twist-Grip 3-speed 
gear control makes 
shifting quicker, eas- 
ier, safer! Lets you 
steer with both hands 
while shitting gears. 



"hichever your youngster chooses . . . the sleek 
Cosmic Flyer tank model or the swift London 
Flyer 3-speed English lightweight . . . here's fun-on- 
wheels that's built-to-last! Glittering chrome-plated 
fenders, rims and handlebars provide all the flash and 
sparkle your youngster wants. 

Western Flyer — America's most" wanted bike! First 
choice of more than 4,500,000 boys and girls. Choose 
one of these fine quality bikes now from a wide variety 
of models. And save money, too, at Western Auto. 




YOUR CHOICE OF BIKES SHOWN ABOVE: 



26" COSMIC FLYER: boy's bike in flamboyant red and 
black; girl's bike in beautiful turquoise. Both with 
white and gold trim. ;fc;os* ss 

26" LONDON FLYER with coaster brake: boy's or girl's 
in midnight black, white and black trim. 2FC29W-I 
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No Mon»y Down— EjBJ t*fmi 



From trike, to tandem, to ten-speed bike! 
Choose from 55 models of Western Flyers! 
Bike prices as low as $19.95 





Offering outstanding values 
with satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back . . . 



EJjestern 
Eiuto 



Western Auto Dealers own their own stores and set their own prices and terms which may vary in some parts of the U.S. 
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How in the world can a beer taste so big and drink so light? Because it's brewed with just the kiss of the hops. 
No more. No less. Get together with the beer that made Milwaukee famous simply because it tastes so good! 

real tiustii 

jn a great light beer 




LETTERS to the editors 



PORK BARREL 

Sirs: 

In my judgment your article (Aug. 
16) is extreme, and its philosophy is 
largely inconsistent with other policies 
and programs that your publication 
supports. 

With respect to water resources de- 
velopment, the article appears to be an 
adroit exaggeration and distortion of 
Tacts. In every intelligent assessment it 
is recognized that economic wealth and 
prosperity are achieved through the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. We 
also know that the conservation and 
utilization of our natural resources ma- 
terially enhance and preserve the gen- 
eral welfare. 

It is quite significant that this type 
of criticism completely ignores and at- 
tempts to conceal the great wealth and 
prosperity that has accrued to the Ohio 
and other major river valleys in the na- 
tion where improvements of this char- 
acter have heretofore been made. It is 
also noteworthy that many professed 
protectors of our national economy 
who are quick to condemn government 
spending for domestic water resource 
improvements frequently demand more 
and more spending abroad for the same 
type of projects in our foreign aid 
program. 

John L. McClellan 
United States Senate 

Sirs: 

I believe you erred when you threw 
reclamation projects into this general 
grab bag. These projects authorized by 
the Reclamation Act are, if my figures 
arecorrect, being paid back in the neigh- 
borhood of 92%. 

I don't deny that there is a tremen- 
dous amount of uncalled-for pork bar- 
reling projects and I have consistently 
voted against them. But when it comes 
to reclamation with the pay-back fea- 
tures, 1 can't class this in that category. 

Barry Goldwater 
United States Senate 

Sirs: 

Hanging the "pork barrel" label on 
federal public works is a flagrant distor- 
tion of fact, a blot on the ethical stand- 
ards of a free press and a disservice to 
the country in striving to meet critical 
water resource development needs. 

Life's article deliberately ignored 
over 2,800 operating flood control, nav- 
igation, power, water conservation and 
other projects, which the Corps of En- 
gineers has built in 50 states. It omitted 
the fact that these projects, costing a 
total of $5.3 billion, have already saved 
$11 billion in flood losses alone, with- 
out counting the savings in human lives 
or the tremendous expansion in indus- 
trial output, jobs and other benefits 
they have brought about. 

John A. Blatnik 
House of Representatives 

Sirs: 

You have succeeded brilliantly in put- 
ting together what is usually a solemn 
compilation of endless statistics in a 
provocative, exciting and at the same 
time thoroughly honest way. This story 
is the greatest service to economy since 
Ben Franklin's maxims. 

William Proxmire 
United States Senate 

Sirs: 

Public works program projects in the 
future must be subjected to a far stricter 
test of essentiality than in the past. 

The way the system has worked, too 
often smaller states with the greatest 
need have been passed over while stales 



with committee chairmen, and delega- 
tions with considerable seniority, have 
been parceled out largesse in a bountiful 
fashion. 

Stanley R. Tupper 
House of Representatives 

Sirs: 

It is my judgment that your article on 
"pork barreling" will mostly enhance 
the prestige back home of the ones most 
vigorously castigated in the story. 

Ralph Harvey 
House of Representatives 

Sirs: 

Some of the statements in regard to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project are 
misleadingand others areentirely false. 
You state "SI70 million will flow out 
of U.S. taxpayers' pockets." But you 
fail to tell that almost all of this money 
will be paid back to the Treasury , most 
of it with interest. 

This makes it a good investment 
for the American taxpayer. You also 
state that alfalfa in Colorado will be 
increased and that there is now "a mil- 
lion acres of alfalfa in the soil bank 
that no one is allowed to cut." This 
is not true. There is now r a shortage 
of alfalfa in Colorado due to severe 
drought conditions. 

J. Edgar Chenowfth 
House of Representatives 

► At the time the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas bill was approved by a House 
committee, a minority report stated 
that Colorado had 1 ,299,88 1 acres 
in the soil bank, most of which had 
been seeded to alfalfa and hay. There 
is very little Colorado alfalfa land 
in the soil bank today and the state 
has suffered a severe drought this 
year. — ED. 

Sirs: 

I take vigorous issue with your stat- 
ing that the Arkansas River develop- 
ment is "100 percent pure pork." It's 
the kind of pork which will put meat 
on the table of millions of Americans 
and Oklahomans, presently and for 
generations to come. 

Your article is an insult to Okla- 
homans and to the memory and fore- 
sight of the late U.S. Senator Robert S. 
Kerr. 

Fred R. Harris 
State Senator 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sirs: 

Life's statement that "last year only 
40% of the people U.S. Employment 
Service placed were unemployed" is 
untrue. The 40*% figure stems from a 
distortion of a statement I made based 
on data from the Bureau of the Census 
household survey in 1959. That survey 
disclosed that of every five workers 
hired by employers from all sources, 
three were employed, one was unem- 



ployed, and one was a new entrant. 
The figures cited have no relationship 
to placements by the public employ- 
ment service last year or any other year. 
The fact is that of the job applicants 
who are registered w ith public employ- 
ment offices between 85% and 95% are 
unemployed. 

Robert C. Goodwin 
Administrator 
Bureau of Employment Security 
U.S. Department of Labor 

► Life misinterpreted a not-too- 
clear statement by Mr. Goodwin 
and on this based its 40''; figure. 
We are happy to have Mr. Good- 
win's clarification. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Your article on waste in government 
was diluted by the half truths and omis- 
sions concerning the Small Business 
Administration about which I happen 
to have special qualifications. I was the 
beneficiary of the maximum loan of 
$350,000 for 10 years about five years 
ago. This was recently repaid in full, 
five years prior to the final payment and 
was of inestimable help in making our 
mill prosperous and creating more jobs. 

Herbert Barchoff 
New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Forgive us, the people of the west, for 
wanting things when the superior peo- 
ple of the east want the money. Forgive 
us for wanting badly needed flood con- 
trol. Forgive us for coveting water sup- 
plies and recreation areas. Forgive us 
for wanting to put meat on our tables. 

James Thompson 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Sirs: 

Since I live in southern Colorado, 
the area that will benefit most from the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, I have to 
live with the fact that every taxpayer in 
the United States is helping to pay for 
my economic welfare, whether he wants 
to or not. 

Jack Garner 

Pueblo, Colo. 
Sirs: 

Thank God there is one maga/ineleft 
w ith the courage to expose the "pork 
barrel" racket. As an Oklahoman born 
and reared I share the guilt of other 
voters for having supported the king of 
all pork barrelers, the late Senator Kerr. 
I'm abjectly ashamed of myself. 

George W. Phinney 
Nicoma Park, Okla. 

Sirs: 

I'm not surprised that complaints are 
coming in loud and long from all cor- 
ners of the land. Anytime you expose 
rackets of any kind you'll hear it from 
all sides. 

Please don't let up. This criminal 
wasteoftaxdollars so desperately need- 



IN NEXT WEEK'S 
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AT THE ROSSIAN PEOPLE 

For details see Publisher's Preview, Page 77 



ed to balance the budget and pay some 
of the nation's debt must be stopped. 

Sam ScHwtEGER 

Shreveport, La. 

► For further comments set* Editori- 
al on page 4. — ED. 

SEARCH FOR PRIDE 

Sirs: 

Gordon Parks's story (Aug. 16) is 
one of the most moving human experi- 
ences I have read. He has performed a 
great service for his people and for 
those of us who are less fortunate be- 
cause of our refusal or our indolence 
in achieving greater understanding of 
decency and human dignity. 

Gordon Elliott 

Brookfield, Wis. 
Sirs: 

I am 30, a Negro. Allowing this arti- 
cle to be published with no punches 
pulled, made me for the first time feel 
proud of this nation which I would so 
much like to be a part of. 

Joseph C. Marshall 

Jamaica, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

My heart bleeds for Gordon Parks. 
He says that all the colored want is re- 
spect. When the majority of the col- 
ored people raise their social and moral 
standards — when even they can walk 
through their streets without fear of as- 
sault, then will I give my respect. 

John Cizek 

Lyons, III. 

Sirs: 

I have followed with great interest 
Gordon Parks's career with Life. The 
incident he mentioned at the drug store 
in the Lowry Hotel in St. Paul was 
reported correctly. 1 was the druggist 
there who treated him. 

A. C. Bischof 

Pasadena, Calif. 
THE BRIG 

Sirs: 

Ken Brown's new play The Brig is as 
close to the truth as can be. I was in the 
outfit that replaced Brown's at Camp 
Fuji. I had occasion to take many Ma- 
rines to the "Fuji Fun House." This 
play gives a real insight into an un- 
speakable part of our glorious ' 'Corps." 

Fred Mauch 

Saginaw, Mich. 
Sirs: 

As an officer of six years* service, and 
the one who probably signed for Pri- 
vate Brown's honorable discharge, it 
seems that a bit more should be said. 

From his record as set forth in your 
article, one can only conclude that the 
Marine Corps did much more for him 
than he did for the Corps. Not only 
did he get the best combat training in 
the world, free travel to the Far East, 
lessons in character-building (if a bit 
harsh), but he was also given an honor- 
able discharge and material and matu- 
rity enough to write a play which has 
found its way to the Big City. 

Robert H. Smart 
Capt. USMC 

East Meadow, N.Y. 

THE ISSUE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the Aug. 16 issue of 
Life — your most superb issue to date. 

Miller, Parks and Brown expressed 
opinions on problems facing the multi- 
tudes, but did so in an individualistic 
manner. This is life as it really is. 

Karen Kay Dedo 

Detroit, Mich. 
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THEY COME MARCHING 
UP CONSCIENCE ROAD 




Negroes stir up 
nation in mighty 
Washington march 



Dotted with color like a single giant 
living thing, the crowd massed at the 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln 200,- 
000 strong. Each dot was a person 
— with a cause the U.S. has come to 
know very well. 

More significant than the immedi- 
ate effect the Washington civil rights 
march would have on the Congress 
of the U.S., more remarkable than 
the spectacle itself, was the Negroes' 
orderly demonstration of their po- 
tential as a moral force. For all the 
dissension that has split Negro or- 
ganizations, the march was an as- 
tonishingly well-executed product of 
leadership. Despite forebodings of 
violence, it came off without a hitch, 
in almost beatific calm. 

Participants came in from many 
places. Some had driven down turn- 
pikes from cities of the east in the 
gathering light of dawn, cheered 
along the way by Negroes who could 
not make the trip. Some had come 
from Mississippi, some had walked 
from New York City. They said what 
they had to say with songs. They said 
it in speeches: "We must destroy the 
notion that Mrs. Murphy's property 
rights include the right to humiliate 
me because of the color of my skin." 
And when all voices had spoken, Roy 
Wilkins, head of the N.A.A.C.P., 
looked at the orderly, eager files and 
said: "I'm so proud of my people." 



NEGRO GOTHIC. Overallcd couple 
with New York delegation, reminis- 
cent of famous Grant Wood paint- 
ing, join crowd which packed mall 
before Lincoln Memorial {far left). 




SIGNS OF PROTEST. Coming down 
Constitution Avenue, a bright spec- 
trum of signs marks a delegation. 



SOME SING OR ACHE, 

SOME TALK ELOQUENTLY 




FIERYSPEAKER.The Reverend Mar- He said, "America has given the Ne- 
tin Luther King, here addressing the gro people a bad check. It has come 
crowd, makes day's strongest speech. back marked "insufficient funds.' " 



THE COOLING WATERS. White legs 
and Negro legs dangle together in the 
reflecting pool, soothing aching feet. 





TIRED LISTENERS. After the long march down 
Independence and Constitution avenues, partici- 
pants sprawl on the grass to hear the speeches. 



PROTEST CASUALTY. Borne above the crowd, 
a woman who fainted is taken to a first aid station. 
Some 1,700 people were treated at 24 aid stations. 



REFRESHMENT SEEKER. Marcher stops at one 
of 21 fountains installed around line of march. 
Cool weather and careful planning cut casualties. 
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SOME CELEBRITIES 
SHARE THE SCENE 



Celebrities came loo. though per- 
haps not so austerely as other par- 
ticipants. Krom Hollywood, stars 
chartered a plane. Burt Lancaster 
Hew from Paris. And so did writer 
.lames Baldwin. Inevitably they 
ran into charges that they sought 
publicity, and they tired back. Said 
Marlon Brando; "As some of the 
most important names in the in- 
dustry, we should be able to make 



our weight felt." Said Paul New- 
man: "We're desperately trying to 
raise ourselves above the gray mass 
of people w ho refuse to be commit- 
ted." Said James Baldwin: 'There 
are easier ways to get publicity , be- 
lieve me." And New York's Mayor 
Robert W agner, w ho only six days 
earlier had ordered cops to chase 
civil rights pickets from his own of- 
fice, was also there to sweat it out. 




JAMES BALDWIN AND MARLON 
BRANDO. Normally glum novelist 
and actor are effusive before rally. 



CHARLTON HESTON AND BURT 
LANCASTER. They talk w ith Director 
Joe Mankiewicz (second from left). 




VIETNAM: 

Another Monk Gives 
Himself to Flames 





HUMAN BONFIRE. As the 

gasoline flames envelop him, 
licking at his legs and broil- 
ing the flesh from his bones, a 
Buddhist monk named Thich 
Tieu Dieu, 71, raises up his 
charred and now fingerless 
hands in a last gesture of sup- 
plication. The stark horror 
of his self-inflicted death was 
a measure of the turmoil that 
was engulfing his homeland. 
South Vietnam, where a vast 
and costly U.S. commitment 
hangs in balance (turn page). 






REBELLION GROWS Enraged by 
repressions. Saigon students rally in 
protest. A main Buddhist complaint. 



Tough U.S. 



Arriving in Saigon to take over as 
American ambassador to South 
Vietnam. Henry Cabot Lodge 
clenched his teeth and took a cold- 
eyed look at what he found. The 
U.S. had put three billion dollars 
into the battle against Communism 




MAN ON THE SPOT. His face a mirror of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Henry Cabot Lodge takes over as 
U.S. ambassador. A tough-minded diplomat who was 



once delegate to the United Nations, Lodge is expected 
to take a hard line with the Diem regime, which up to 
now has been treated with more timidity than toughness. 



HELICOPTER WAR 

tary commitment, hel 
Vietnamese combat units to battle 
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Envoy Moves in on the Vietnamese Mess 



there. But that effort was rapidly 
being overshadowed and endan- 
gered by Vietnam's No. 2 war. 

For months Buddhist opposi- 
tion to the Catholic-dominated 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem 
has been growing in pace and feel- 



ing, spurred on by the bi/arre self- 
immolation of monks (preceding 
page), and gathering into it the 
strength of other dissatisfied ele- 
ments. Finally Diem — egged on by 
his brother Ngo Dinh Nhu and 
Nhu's fearsome wife — struck back 



brutally. Police shot their way into 
pagodas. They seized venerated 
relics such as the remains of Thicli 
Tieu Dieu and the charred heart 
of an earlier martyr. Quang Due 
(Liff. June 21). They rounded 
up holy men and students and 



marched them to prison. As the 
country went underan iron blanket 
of martial law. Ambassador Lodge 
had the hard task of determin- 
ing what the U.S. might be able 
to salvage from the costly effort 
to save South Vietnam from itself. 
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N EWS FRONTS 




#111 \ ea r long il has seemed that practically ever) 
time John Pennel gets his hands on a liber glass 
vaulting pole the existing world's record — usually his 
own— is bested. He did it six times. At the Gold 
Coast A.A.U. meet in Miami, the 23-year-old senior 
of Northeast Louisiana State College was shooting 
at something more impressive than the world record 
of 16 feel \0>A inches that he had set only two weeks 
before. He wanted to soar over a crossbar perched 
at the never-before-conquered altitude of 17 feet. 



A Pole Bends- 





The sun had slipped behind a cooling cloud and 
there was no wind at all when Pennel made his 
approach to the pit. His pole bent at a right angle, 
then snapped straight, and you could almost hear 
it go "boing!" Up went Pennel . . . up . . . up . . . 
and over. An instant later he had made his re-entry 
and lay laughing on a pile of sawdust. High above 
him the crossbar lay undisturbed at 1 7 leet and three 
quarters of an inch. With awe and astonishment on- 
lookers swore he had cleared it w ith inches to spare. 




the Great Pennel Breaks 17-foot Barrier 
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Whatever his costume, 
Spahn's a sharpshooter 

The man in Nazi getup is none oth- 
er than Milwaukee Braves' pitcher 
Warren Spahn. In one day he mowed 
down the "Yanks" in his acting 
debut in TV's Combat, then took 
the mound to down the Dodeers. 




Communists kidnap 
Spain's soccer star 

In Venezuela for the Little World 
Cup scries. Spain's world-famous 
soccer star Alfredo di Stefano was 
kidnaped and held for two days by 
pro-Communists. He missed one 
game but his team won it anyway. 

30F 




It's a handy gadget 
for moon-hopping 

he contraption undergoing tests 
at North American Aviation in 
Downey, Calif, is a space-age pogo 
stick. To be propelled by jets fir- 
ing through a nozzle under plat- 
form, it isdesigned for moon travel. 



vampml puts more goodness in 
. . .so you get more goodness out ' « 

Dip up a spoonful I See the meaty chunks of beef, the bright-flavored vegeta- 
bles, the sturdy beef broth. Heat that hearty bowlful of goodness in 4 minutes- 

Campbell's Vegetable Beef Soup 



VEGETABLE 
~ BEEf L 




f 



The Spoonbuiger 

Make it great in 2 shakes with Hunts Tomato Catsup 

Tonight, bring on Spoonburgers for supper and watch 
the young faces light up in your family. All ages love them, hut teens 
take the lead. Be sure to have Hunt's Catsup handy. Its 
old-fashioned kettle simmered flavor was made to set off the 
good brown beef and seasonings. 

Ground beef Salt and pepper Prepared mustard 
Onion, celery and green pepper, finely minced 
Toasted 'burger buns Hunt's Tomato Catsup 

Brown ground beef in oiled skillet, stirring lightly to separate meat 
but keep it chunky. Stir in seasonings, mustard and 
vegetables and cook till soft. Moisten with a little water. Simmer 2 to 
3 minutes. Spoon onto toasted buns and top with Hunt's Tomato Catsup, 
the best thing that ever happened !<> a sandwich. 

Html FiinttA. inc., Ftillrrtim, Calif. 




NEWSFRONTS CONTINUED 

TWO MINERS COME UP 
FROM A PIT OF DEATH 

Deep Down, 
They Hit 
a Lode of 
Courage 



Three hundred feet down a yawn- 
ing mine shaft on a Pennsylvania 
hillside, two miners fought a battle 
which has stirred the nation more 
than any since Floyd Collins lay 
trapped in Sand Cave in 1925. 

After 14 days of labor, rescue 
workers drilled an escape shaft 
and pulled David Fellin and Hen- 
ry Throne up from entombment. 
Then, though hope had dimmed, 
they went back to try for a third 
trapped man, Louis Bova. 

But the drama lay less in the 
monumental rescue effort than in 
the indomitable personalities of 
Fellin and Throne. At first they 
kept alive by drinking drainage 
water and gnawing bark from sup- 
port timbers. Later, when a small 
shaft was bored to them and then 
one agonizing delay followed an- 
other, they complained only that 
the coffee lowered to them wasn't 
strong enough. Throne, a free- 
wheeling man of 28, sang hillbilly 
songs and wryly asked if he'd got 
any parking tickets on his car. 
Fellin, 58 and part owner of the 
rickety mine they were working, 
asked for sunglasses, just to cheer 
up the anxious, frustrated rescuers. 

They came up the shaft with 
Throne shouting that it was like 
"the chutc-thc-chute at Coney Is- 
land," and Fellin bursting into 
an exuberant rendition of She'll 
Be Comb? 'Round the Mountain. 
And no sooner were they out than 
they began to tell the rescuers 
how they might reach Louis Bova. 



ENTRY AND EXIT. Not Tar from 
shaft where miners went in. a rock 
drill on a tracked carriage bored es- 
cape hole straight down to chamber. 



NEWSFRONTS 




UP OUT OF THE EARTH. Wearing special har- WEEPING WIVES. Dabbing their eyes and hop- JOYFUL REUNION. In ihe hospital. Fellin cm- 

ncss to secure him. a football helmet to protect nig. Mrs. Fellin. Mrs. Throne and Mrs. Bova braces his wife Anna. "Don't cry." he said. ""I'm 

him from falling stone and a greased suit to make watch drillers as they rush to complete escape all right." Later hospital had to refuse Fellin and 

his ascent easier. Throne is pulled from shaft shaft. After Fellin and Throne were pulled out. Throne permission to leave and help rescue Ho\a. 

after a 15-minulc ride. Once out. he danced a jig. Mrs. Bova collapsed and had to be hospitalized. "What kind of men are they?" said the doctor. 





NEWSFRONTS CO nt,n UE ° 

Another mine blows 



Only hours after the rescue »i F* 
Un and Throne in Hazlcton an 
underground e.plos.01, trapped 5 

men in the tunnels of a potasn 
mne some 1.800 
Moab, Utah. The men had be n 
workina 3.200 feet below the sur- 



,he explosion raised the tempera 




ZE PEL coats every fiber of the' at «° bfush away . Even rn.sr.bl. 

Ra ,n rolls off. Most common s ains o .0 t |eaving a ring. 

Hi- 0 r rubbed-m sta.ns uau-Hy .n ™ cleanm^and 

But only the stains go ZEPE - « y ^ ramwear , oute rwear, 
,ong. hard wear. Look for the ZEPEL nam 

and home furnishings. MM. Joseph Horn. Co., 

GLENEAGIES "Surf Ma*r«M ** «*• W ° U ' W °- 

P G i,S. - *■ ** s,o,es ' 

□ U PONT 




fabric" fluorioizer 



up 1,800 miles away 



ture in the mine to 130°F. The 
shafts tilled with deadly carbon 
monoxide and rescuers despaired 
when they ran into a wall of debris. 
But two of the trapped men ripped 
off their shirts to keep cool, erected 
a burlap barricade against the gas 



and managed to crawl to a lift 
bucket that was still running. When 
they reached the surface (below) 
they reported seeing three dead 
bodies on the way out and that 
five men left behind were still alive. 
There was little hope for the others. 






... or cake or sticky candy. Let it! New Du Pont ZE PEL 1 fabric fluoridizer 
takes the big worry out of staining. ZE PEL coats every fiber of the fabric 
so stains won't penetrate. Most stains blot off. Even miserable driedin 
messes usually spot-clean with water or cleaner— without leaving a ring. 

But only the stains come out. ZE PEL stays in — the invisible but just 
about indispensable stain protection for today's fashion fabrics in up- 
holstery, slipcovers, and draperies. 

For Du Pont's free booklet on stain prevention and removal, write 
Du Pont, Dept. 2-8, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

F. SCHUMACHER AND CO. "life on the Mississippi'' pattern. Available through the decorating 
department of leading stores. 

□ U PONT 
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Look Ahead 




The load you're glad to shoulder 

What father doesn't want more for his son than he himself 
had? You can make sure your child will get every chance— 
if you plan now with Living Insurance from Equitable. College 
education, a secure home— your Living Insurance can pro- 
vide for all his needs. And it can provide for yours, too. 
Cash for emergencies or opportunities, an income for retire- 
ment. To find out all that Living Insurance can do for you, 
call The Man from Equitable. Look ahead with 

a 

LIVING INSURANCE... FROM EQUITABLE 

ihr Equitable ur tama Sodaty <>( the united bmh 

Hom« Office 1265 Avenue ot lh« Americas. NY 19. N Y ©1963 Mll\\ 




Trestle-tunnel road 
crosses Chesapeake 

In the middle of the broad gate- 
way to Chesapeake Bay. huffing 
engines and busy men rushed to 
finish— by spring— a 17-mile road- 
way from Norfolk. Va. to Cape 
Charles. A trestle takes the road to 
this man-made island, then a tun- 
nel takes it to another man-made 
isle, where u trestle takes overagain. 



The heaviest prop 
is polished up 

The polished 82.725-pound propel- 
ler, heaviest ever east, hung for 
final inspection in the Baldwin - 
1-ima-Hamilton Corp. plant at F.d- 
dystone. Pa. Made of an alloy 
called Nialitc. the 24-foot-X-inch 
screw will be put on the tanker 
Universe Apollo to improve its cf- 
lieieney. Its cost: about $1 a pound. 




Good grades don't grow on trees, 



They grow out of you. A Royal portable just makes it easier. It takes 
over the mechanics of writing. Frees those 10 billion cells in your brain 
to think. Thoughts are clearer, work more organized. 

Compositions become more creative, neater. Words you never used 
before come to you and fatten up your vocabulary. 

With a Royal, misspellings are apparent. Thus, spelling improves 
Even your penmanship imitates the very neatness of the printed letter. 

In short, a Royal brings out the best in you. But beware. 

Don't buy a portable that defeats the purpose. Only Royal 
portables are simplest to use. They are the most helpful. 



RQYAL 



With the Safari'" above, for instance, you can set margins and columns 
as easily as pressing a doorbell, change a ribbon by merely replacing 
a cartridge. 

In sum. Royal portables are easiest to get along with. They're ruggedly 
built of steel, have a full-sized keyboard and the liveliest keys (hand- 
fitted) of any portable. 

Give Mom the shiny apples to make the pie and let a Royal help 
you make the grade. See all the Royal models. There are 
lots of good-looking colors. Maybe you'll like the shiny red one. 
Royal portables start at S49.95, attractive case included. 



Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 



Copj 



1. Should you? In 1933 people would have said, "Only if you're a 
movie queen." In 1963 the word is "Go ahead!" Blonding has changed 
so much— become so easy, so natural-looking, so acceptable— that this 
year, in the United States alone, there are nearly five million blondes 
who weren't always blondes. 5,000,000! 

2. Can you pick your exact shade? Today you can. Back in 1933 you 
could only "bleach out" your natural color— and take what you got! Now, 
your hair is first lightened, and then "toned" to the precise, delicate tone 
of blonde you've dreamed of being. Moonbeam, Pearl, Champagne... you 
name it and you'll be it. What makes this possible today is the invention 
of Creme Toner. That's Clairol's unbelievably subtle, gentle blonde tint 
that gives you 32 delicious blonde shades like the ones below. 



3. How long does it take? It depends on your own hair. The darker 
your natural color, the longer it takes. If your hair is medium brown, 
you'll spend just about 1 hour for the lightening with Ultra-Blue Lady 
Clairol lightener, and around IL- hour for the delicate toning with Clairol 
Creme Toner. Touch-ups take even less time. Only a few minutes are 
needed for the application... the rest is for your hair to "develop" the 
proper color, and you can spend it reading or making champagiie-and- 
soft-music plans for your new blonde life. 

4. What about touch-ups? You'll be surprised how long one blonding 
lasts. You'll want a touch-up only about once a month, in most cases. If 
your natural hair color is very dark, or if your hair grows very fast, the 
new growth will show up more quickly, and you should have a touch-up 




A Guide to Becoming a Blonde 



about every 3 weeks. A good trick to use when your touch-up is due is to 
wear a hairstyle without an obvious part. Then no one can tell. 

5. Should it be done at a beauty salon? A professional colorist can 
tell, exactly, which blonde shades will do the most for your skin, your 
eyes, your features. And it's heaven to sit back and be pampered and 
fussed over. It's like dining out. You may be the world's best cook, but it's 
marvelous to have a real professional chef cook for you ! 

6. How much will it cost? Your first blonding will come to about as 
much as a good permanent. A touch-up will be much less— maybe half. 
When you think about cost, remember: what blonding does for you is 
more than a whole wardrobe of new hats, dresses, jewels and cosmetics! 



7. What will it do to your hair? "Your hair will be silkier, shinier, 
bouncier, because Creme Toner has a slew of rich conditioners built-in. 
If you've fine hair, you'll get more body. Remember, you're not dealing 
with the harsh old-time bleaches! Most women who blonde their hair 
today have been doing it for several years. Their hair must like it. 

8. What if you should change your mind? What then? Are you 
stuck with your new blonde hair shade? You certainly are not. If you 
want, you can be a different shade of blonde the very next ^••^ 
day. Or, with very little trouble, you can go back to your 
original color if you choose. But if you're like most girls, 
you probably won't. Not after you've spent one evening 
as a blonde with him. CLAIROL CREME TONER 
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So smooth, so satisfying, 
so downright smokeable! 

For flavor and enjoyment you just can't 
beat Pall Mall's natural mildness. It's so 
good to your taste. Never too strong. 
Never too weak. Always just right! Enjoy 
satisfying flavor . . . so friendly to your 
taste. Outstanding ... and they are Mild! 



COMPARE ALL THREE ! 
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PALL MALL 



Smoke "traveled" through 
fine tobacco tastes best. 

Pall Mall's famous length travels 
the smoke naturally . ..over, under, 
around and through the finest 
tobaccos money can buy. Makes it 
mild. ..but does not filter out that 
satisfying flavor! 



Prcdutl ef ij£ j£n»u£Om A^Mg^yi(ny-^c4«fr M phi nWW/r Mm * A. t. c*. 



A scary new sport in Australia 
where the trick is to come down alive 




Cliff diver Jim Tyson starts a con- 
trolled fall {above), holding a piece 
of carpet that will brake his descent. 
At right, he starts the "Death Slide."' 



OVER THE 
CUFF- 
WHOOSH! 



The man making these suicidal dives into space 
is neither ait unrequited lover nor a fakir whose 
carpel conked out. He is a clilTdiver. devotee 
of a new Australian pastime scary enough to 
satisfy even the Aussics' craving for thrills. 
It began when a couple of commandos started 
jumping for fun from 300-foot cliffs around 
Sydney, sliding down a rope and braking their 
descent by pinching the rope between a fold 
of carpeting {above). Soon bored by that, they 
dreamed up the "Death Slide.'' A rope is run 
from a cliff top to a low bluff across a neck 
of water [right). The diver grasps a metal ring 
hooked over the rope, leaps out and drops like 
a safe full of rocks. The only thing that keeps 
him from landing like one is that at the last 
second he lets go and falls into the surf. 

In case they should become jaded by this, 
the divers have invented Rill another jump 
(next page). "I used to be afraid of heights." 
said one leapcr. "Now I'm terrified of them." 







CONTINUED 






a facility for service 

You leave the house, jump in the car, start up, drive away. 
It's as easy as that. It's also a pleasure to drive the cars of 
today. They're sleek, comfortable, smooth, and built for 
many thousands of miles of carefree driving. But they still 
use gasoline and oil, and they still need regular attention if 
driving is to remain a pleasure. No matter how far you drive, 
you're never very far from the finest service and the finest 
petroleum products your car— or anybody's car— has ever 
had. In your own neighborhood, town, or on the highway, 
stop regularly at the service stations that handle products 
you've seen Advertised-in-LIFE. These stations are attended 
by trained men with f "" '^ a facility for serving 
you and keeping your I |g | ^ J driving pleasurable. 



His arms spread wide. Denis Johnson plummets 
downward in the most spectacular of the Icapcrs' 
techniques, a 300-foot "Free Fall." In this no- 
hands dive he drops almost straight down a rope 




architect's Santa Fe sitting" room 



Girard picked up on the beach. 
On the opposite wall ( foreground, 
from lop to bottom) are cases filled 
with American Indian ornaments: 
a niche with 16th Century glass ob- 
jects that belonged to Girard's fa- 
ther, Peruvian cx-votos, rock crys- 
tals and a Steinberg sketch of Gi- 



rard"s daughter. Further down the 
wall arc East Indian toys, strings 
of American Indian beads which 
Mrs. Girard often wears. The pic- 
ture above looks toward the other 
end of the room. On the wall at 
right is a 19th Century portrait by a 
traveling Mexican painter decorat- 



ed with a watermelon, a design 
made by Girard out of hardware, 
an old French portrait and an Aus- 
trian clock. The end wall holds 
pre-Columbian artifacts. Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch plaster animals, a Bo- 
livian Madonna. an Hast Indian fig- 
ure and a wax child from Austria. 



Uy MILTOIN II. GREEiNE 
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Ornamented 
kitchen 



The 



.he old-fashioned kitchen of 
a New York apartment is cluttered 
with decoration. Susan Stein, 
a young actress, stenciled the 
50-year-old stove herself w ith the 
same pattern that borders her 
Portuguese tile table. She hung 
the wall with old theatrical 
posters, a 14th Century Indian 
figure and a supersize S. 
A set designer friend painted false 
curtains on the window. Miss Stein 
surrounded her Siamese, Zam-Zam, 
with ceramic cats from Italy. 



For show 
and for* use 



T, 



.he Girards {previous page), 
carrying clutter all through 
the house, fill their kitchen with 
some objects that are purely 
decorative, others handsome but 
also useful. A decoration designed 
by Mr. Girard is made of toy 
plates of food, the kind used in 
dollhouscs. At left are 
hospital containers, copper molds. 
Marble turntable, mortar and 
rolling pin are on marble counter. 
The frieze consists of a 
series of cooking equivalents. 



Potpourri 
of pans 



M 



_r. and Mrs. Graham Patmore 
have made a country-style kitchen 
in their Revolutionary house 
in Trumbull. Conn. A towering 
Austrian cabinet, gaily 
painted and carved, stands in the 
center of the room. Made for a 
monastery in 1743, it is now used 
to store dishes. The Patmorcs 
travel a lot and bring back things 
for their kitchen: copper pots, 
molds and pitchers, mostly 
from France, hang from beams, and 
an array of cast-iron baking 
dishes hang above the old iron stove 
(rear). The tin plates on 
the table are from Mexico, as is 
the centerpiece which holds 
marble fruit from Italy. Mrs. 
Patmore also brought the coffee 
mill from Mexico and had it 
electrified although she discovered 
it was made in Connecticut. 




Gypsy's prize pickups 



.Holly* ood house of the '20s, 
newly bought by Gypsy Rose Lee, 
is packed with the antiques 
she has been buying lor years. 
Her green room, furnished almost 
entirely in Regency pieces, is 
dominated by a harp 
used as a prop in a show Gypsy 
did last year. There are rare 



crystal candelabra and boxes 
on an end table and on a 
leather coffee table, on which is 
painted the history of the 
Duke of Wellington. On an Italian 
music table stands a Japanese 
teapot. The Victorian footstools 
have beaded tops but Gypsy 
embroidered the pillow herself. 




Flowery treasure trove 



IV. 



lew York living room 
of Decorator Vincent Fourcade 
bursts with precious 
18th Century accessories. 
It is made to seem even more like 
a crowded treasure house by 
a profusion of patterns. A massive 
overstuffed couch is covered in 
an Italian floral print also 



used on the walls. More pattern 
is added by a Turkish rug. and 
by the needlepoint on a Regency 
armchair. Even a brown suede 
wing chair is made to seem busy 
by throwing a fringed fur rug 
over one arm. As added 
spots of color. Mr. Fourcade keeps 
the room filled with flowers. 



■ 

The first home loan by a savings and loan association was made to a 
lamplighter in Frankford, Pa., in 1831. The home is still standing. 



Thanks a hundred billion! 



This month the savings and loan business passes the one 
hundred billion dollar mark in assets. 

Only 132 years ago when our business had its beginnings, 
this was a stripling nation, much of it still wilderness. But a 
gale of freedom was blowing here. People poured in from other 
parts of the world, breathed the incentive in the air and stood 
up straighter. There were no bounds to what a man could 
accomplish with his own ingenuity, energy and thrift. Liberty 



bred ambition, and from the drive of the people sprang the 
great land we know. 

The savings and loan business is built on the bedrock of 
American belief in the right and incentive of human beings to 
better themselves. We are proud that, as thrift institutions, our 
growth is a reflection of the growing financial security of our 
more than 35 million savers. To each of them we say thanks a 
hundred billion for your confidence in us! 



Savings and Loan Associations Serving America 

NOW ONE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS STRONG! 



Today savings and loan associations . . . known also as cooperative 
banks and homestead associations . . . make more than a million home 
loans a year . . . more than all other financial institutions combined. 




CLOSE-UP 




Itiffing furiously, 

Ludwig Erhard stands lust 

in thought. At 66 he is 

fit though u link' ful — 5 feet 

10 inches mill 21K) pounds. 

Bui after 14 years 

of wailing in the wings. 

he is vigorously ready to 

rake over as leader 

of West Germany. 




WEST GERMANY'S NEXT CHANCELLOR: LUDWIG ERHARD 

The Professor Is Ready 



by ROBERT BR1GHAM 



Lhe cigar is always there, almost 
a part of the anatomy of the port- 
ly professor. It has come to sym- 
bolize him. and indeed to symbol- 
ize the prosperity he has kindled 
in the country he will soon be 
called to lead. 

This fall Ludwig Erhard. for 14 
years West Germany's economics 



minister, will take over from Kon- 
rad Adenauer as chancellor — prac- 
tically over Adenauer's dead body. 
The Old Man, who led Germany 
back into the I rce World, has al- 
ways admired Erhard's abilities 
and acknowledged his indispen- 
sability as economics minister. But 
Adenauer himself was a strong- 



willed leader, a far-seeing states- 
man. And he felt his successor had 
to be in the same mold. To him. 
Erhard was too much the econo- 
mist, not enough of a politician 
and leader. Again and again dur- 
ing the past four years. Adenauer 
promised to resign and then re- 
fused because the only one to take 
his place was Erhard. 

Erhard held on patiently under 



the abuse and delay. Last spring 
when the leaders of the Christian 
Democratic party forced Adenau- 
er to agree to quit this fall. Er- 
hard was named to succeed him. 

When the change occurs, prob- 
ably next month. Erhard will take 
over leadership of 55 million West 
Germans who know him as "the 
Professor." They are awed at how 
maenificcntlv and foresiehtedlv he 
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When you stop to think 
of it . . . isn't it a 
little silly of 
you not to be 
using Tampax* 
internal sanitary 
protection? 



Don't tell me your 
reasons — I don't 
want to hear 
them! Tampax 
is safe for any - 
body -married 
or unmarried, 
active or not. 





Can't you just 
hear millions 
of users 
applauding 
it?. . . saying 
that it will give 
you poise, 
security, free- 
dom, comfort! 




C'mon now- 
join the Tampax 
crowd. It all but 
takes all the 
problems out of 
problem days. 
No belts, no 
pins, no pads, 
no odor. 



We promise you'll be the happier for 
it. Tampax users just don't suffer 
embarrassment. 
And isn't that 
a good enough 
single reason 
to try it? 




Tampax is available in your choice of 3 absorb- 
encies (Regular, Super, Junior) wherever 
such products are sold. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 



nvented by a doctor- 
now usea oy millions ul women 



Cultivating the title 

of Herr Professor 




ERHARD CONTINUED 



has planned their economic life 
and believe that he has planned 
his own life with equal foresight. 
But Erhard himself knows this 
isn't so. At every crucial turn in 
his life, chance helped nudge him 
from rne success to another. 

It was only by chance that Er- 
hard did not die when shell frag- 
ments ripped into his body during 
a battle near Yprcs in World War 
I. But the wounds that shortened 
one of his arms and left him with 
a slight limp also kept him from 
rejoining his father in the drygoods 
business in the Bavarian town of 
FUrth. He recuperated by study- 
ing economics and soon gained a 
name in that field as head of an 
economics institute. And it was 
only chance that kept the notori- 
ous Nazi Gauleiter Julius Strei- 
cher from carrying out a repeated 
wartime threat against Erhard's 
institute— "That'sa nest we'll have 
to clean out one of these days." 



J_/rhard almost gave the fates too 
much to do when, late in the war. 
he sent to Dr. Karl Goerdeler. 
mayor of Leipzig, a detailed plan 
for the economic rebuilding of 
Germany after its defeat. Just to 
suggest defeat was treasonous. 
Worst yet. Goerdeler was arrested 
only a few days later and executed 
as a leader of the abortive July 20 
attempt on Hitler's life. Here Er- 
hard had a double helping of luck. 
The Gestapo never found his in- 
criminating memo — but. later, the 
Americans did. Impressed, they 
gave Erhard an economic post. 

Chance's final great favor came 
in 1948. The German minister of 
economics for the occupation zone 
sneered at an American aid ship- 
ment of corn as "chicken feed." 



wave of l he cigar 
acknowledges friendly greeting 
of Braunschweig voters who 
surround Erhard's limousine for 
close look at their new leader. 



He was fired and Erhard was sud- 
denly minister of economics. An 
early move was to establish a free 
market in West Germany, elimi- 
nating rationing and reforming the 
currency. Other economists fore- 
saw inflation and collapse. Instead, 
as Erhard said it would. West Ger- 
many's economy took off and went 
into its spectacular orbit. 

Fourteen years of sitting near 
the top. as minister and then vice 
chancellor, of watching his theo- 
ries proved out. have had little out- 
ward effect on Erhard who still 
prefers the title "Herr Professor." 

For Erhard the politician, the 
image of Erhard as a gentle little 
professor is an invaluable asset. 
Ahhaugh his suits now arc tailored 
to order he seemingly needs only to 
put them on to look rumpled. His 
favorite foods are still the ones he 
remembers from childhood, par- 
ticularly a stew made from what- 
ever meat happens to be left over 
and that can be served up from the 
back of the stove for days. 

Though his movements betray 
his old wounds. Erhard maintains 
a murderous pace. His office is 
wherever he happens to be — in the 
back seat of his limousine or in a 
special railroad saloon car once the 
pride and joy of Hermann Goe- 
ring. Erhard's staff always ships a 
double crew of secretaries and as- 
sistants on the train with him. pro- 
viding for early and late shifts. 

Makings speech, he leans on the 
podium w ith his forearms to favor 
the weakened leg. peers searchingly 
into the faces before him. His chin 
seems to be joined to the rest of 
him. without benefit of neck, at 
about the fourth rib. The deep bass 

CONTINUED 



On the campus and off, this ex- 
citing new jacket by .Sir Jac will 
be a big favorite this fall and 
winter. Handsomely crafted in 
combed cotton poplin and solid 
autumn-rich colors. Tri-color 
"V" insert pile lining and stand- 
up lined collar assure all-weather 
comfort. Also available as Style 
4637 in muted print plaid poplin 
with solid pile lining. See this 
outstanding Sir JaC at good 
stores everywhere. 

Time wilt let! — over 93 years of quality 
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Now-choose a toothbrush exactly right for each member of your family 



Everybody's dental arch is as distinctive as his fingerprint. 
So the toothbrush head that fits your dental arch perfectly 
may be too big, too small, too wide, too narrow, too curved or 
too straight for others. But now, it's easy to choose exactly 
the "right" toothbrush for everyone in your family. 



The new "CUSTOM" toothbrush from Dr. West's is avail- 
able in six different brush heads and in a range of decorator 
colors to complement any bathroom decor. It's like having 
a toothbrush custom-made for you by Dr. West's, the most 
famous name in oral hygiene. 



NEW Dr.WEST's 




regular price 75c 

c 1963, Chemway Corp., Dr. West Division, Wayne, New Jersey 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 50 C 



This offer expires December 31, 1963 



atcria! 



In just six months, Mercury 
has clearly established itself 
as the new performance champion 
of the medium-price field. 



Here's the record— Mercury Marauder vs. other medium-price cars 




Another fine product of Ford Motor Company 
shows its superior full-range performance 
in open competition. It's time to look at the 
official record. Each event listed above was an 
officially sanctioned performance test in open 
competition. Note Parnelli Jones' two great 



victories in the Milwaukee "150" and "200". 
This doubleheader victory at the rugged one- 
mile West Allis track caps Mercury's strong 
competitive record during the past six months. 
These wins are the latest dramatic demonstra- 
tions of Mercury's superior performance and 



stamina— recorded proof of Mercury's per 
formance mastery of the medium-price field 
Enjoy Mercury Marauder's unique 
luxury and roadability— now available 
at your nearby Mercury dealer's. 

LINCOLN - MERCURY DIVISION <5&tf MOTOR COMPANY 



Mercury 





PROVEN PERFORMANCE CHAMPION OF THE MEDIUM-PRICE FIELD 




Rapport with U.S. 

on liquor and J.F.K. 




ERHARD CONTINUED 

that comes rumbling out never 
raises an audience to cheers. The 
Professor gives a gentle explana- 
tion of the economic facts of life 
and a prediction of all the good 
things to come if everybody docs 
just as he says. Germans cheer- 
fully and obediently do — and the 
Professor turns out to be right. 

On those rare evenings when 
Ludwig gets home before bedtime 
to his modern, two-story house in 
Bonn, he settles into a well-worn 
black leather armchair to dig 
through the ever-near mountain 
of paperwork, sweetening the task 
with a background of classical mu- 
sic from a huge collection of rec- 
ords and tapes. Favorite compos- 
ers arc Beethoven. Brahms. Schu- 
bert. He waves off the moderns. 

If the hour has not approached 
dawn. Erhard will take a book to 
bed with him, as often as not an 
Agatha Christie mystery. His bat- 
teries seem to recharge through 
the evening, and as wife Luisc com- 
ments, "He has trouble finding 
his bed at night, and more trouble 
leaving it in the morning." 



w, 



hile Erhard can be depended 
upon to cling to most of his hab- 
its, he will reluctantly change one 
when he becomes chancellor. In 
1954 he and Luise built a rambling 
modern home in the hills south of 
Munich. From its huge windows 
the view sweeps down to the Te- 
gernsee below and south to the 



E/njoying his evening scotch and 
soda, Erhard makes jovially 
violent response in argument 
around dining table 
of his railroad cur. 



snow-flecked Alps. Here Frau Er- 
hard spends half of each year, 
with the minister joining her for 
weekends and vacations. This is 
the real home, where his closest 
friends and his daughter and two 
granddaughters love to gather. But 
Tcgernsee is a long way from the 
responsibilities of Bonn, and Er- 
hard today shows just a trace of 
wistfulness when he predicts, "Ja, 
this will change. We love it there, 
but from now on it will be just 
Christmas and Easter, and perhaps 
an odd day now and then." 

Wherever Erhard spendsthe eve- 
ning, be it in Bonn. Tegernsee or 
aboard the train, it usually involves 
a tall scotch and soda or two, al- 
ways adrift with plenty of ice 
cubes, American style. "1 learned 
this from you Americans," he ad- 
mits, "when I was working with 
your army after the war." 

He likes some other American 
products — President Kennedy for 
example. Erhard says, "Your Pres- 
ident and I understand each oth- 
er." He adds, "From the first post- 
war days, 1 worked closely with 
Americans. You spoke English and 
[, German, but somehow we both 
spoke the same language." 

Erhard cringes at the thought 
of having to make a choice between 
the U.S. and France, despite the 
recent Franco-German treaty en- 
gineered by Adenauer. "There is 



Do Certain 
Combination-of-lngredients 
Pain Relievers 
Upset Your Stomach? 

A timely article in the highly authoritative Journal of 
b The American Medical Association, reporting on a 
government-financed study of five leading pain relievers, 
found a remarkably important distinction between two of 
the widely advertised combination-of-ingredients products 
and the other three products tested. The finding was this: 

The two combination-of-ingredients 
products upset the stomach considerably 
more often than any of the others tested. 

Bayer* Aspirin, on the other hand, was shown to be as gentle 
to the stomach as any of the products tested, and that in- 
cluded the higher priced "buffered" product. 

Furthermore, none of the other products tested, with any 
combination of ingredients, was faster acting or stronger 
than Bayer Aspirin. 



So for fast, effective relief from pain— and especially if cer- 
tain combination-of-ingredients pain relievers upset your 
stomach— try Bayer Aspirin. It's the best 
pain reliever the world has ever known. 



BAYER 

AS Pi R I N 
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Every 3 minutes -another family moves 
with Allied Van Lines 




This is how it averages out. Allied Van Lines 
moves more families than any other mover. 
And more families twice . Obvi- 
ously, they like our Allied care. 
Allied Van Lines, the world's 
largest mover, is in your phone 
book. Give us a call. 




o o 



YOU CAN TIUIT YOU* »LLitD MAM 



Time for Germans 

to try something else 



ERHARD CONTINUED 

not a question," he says of making 
such a choice. But his design for 
economic recovery in Germany was 
based on a free-wheeling adapta- 
tion of American style capitalism. 

He has little sympathy for the 
state planncrswhocontrol France's 
economy. Nor does he want any- 
thing to do with De Gaulle's vision 
of a Europe screened from the 
world by high economic and po- 
litical walls. He was livid at the 
French blackballing of Britain's 
Common Market application, see- 
ing it as a blow to his vision of 
Europcasa wide-open tradingarea 
linked tightly to the rest of the 
Atlantic Community. "No respon- 
sible politician in Germany," he 
said sternly, "can pursue any pol- 
icy other than one in favor of the 
Atlantic Community and against 
small European special alliances." 

He docs not oppose, however, 
the Franco-German friendship 
treaty. Such a stand in Germany 
today would be tantamount to 
knocking motherhood. 



J_/rhard's greatest chance to do 
something for his country lies in 
his very weaknesses. He is no po- 
litical giant of the Adcnauer-De 
Gaulle stamp. But, as he points out, 
"It is time for the German peo- 
ple to have something else." Ger- 
many has been ruled by lone in- 
dividuals for more than 30 years — 
first by a despot who brought the 
country to ruin, then by a won- 
derful old giant who used a differ- 
ent brand of personal rule to glue 
the pieces back together. 



Germans have had little expe- 
rience with the give-and-take of 
American-style democracy. They 
may well get it with Lrhard, who 
will have to work through his cab- 
inet and a slim majority in the par- 
liament. He hasn't the power to 
dictate to them and will have to 
fall back on persuasion. 

Whatever his impact on the 
course of Europe for the length of 
his term. Erhard will remain a mas- 
sive support of at least one indus- 
try. He is the cigarmakers' great- 
est European exhibit. Churchill, 
considered a great cigar smoker, 
has a normal ration of six or seven 
a day. Ludwig often triples that. 

Frau Erhard can expect little 
sympathy from other cigar w idow s. 
She brought it on herself. In an un- 
guarded moment, one evening in 
1930. she commented, "You know, 
I lind the smell of a cigar quite 
pleasant, homelike." The next day 
Erhard bought a handful and since 
that moment has walked through 
life in a light blue cloud. 

Erhard's famous habit solves 
many gift-giving problems but 
drives Frau Erhard to distraction. 
The gift boxes and packages of ci- 
gars — all sizes. all hues — arrivecon- 
tinually by mail and messenger. 
"What are we going to do with all 
this?" she complains. "It's burying 
us." And there seems no prospect 
that Erhard will ever be able to 
smoke his way through the moun- 
tain of perfectos that keeps piling 
up around him. 



Wan 



ity gauging the effect 
in a min or, Erhard submits to 
the makeup artist 
before going on television to mark 
opening of Hannover Trade Fair. 





Give your family the wholesome nourishment 

of milk without fat 



Carnation Instant brings you all of 
milk's protein. All of milk's calcium, 
B-vitamins, minerals! 

Lighter, fresh flavor. Carnation Instant "Magic Crystals" 
hurst into nonfat milk that's more refreshing because it has 
none of the heaviness of fat. Carnation is the Instant that's 
delicious for drinking. 



Mixes instantly and completely! Always have a pitcher tilled 
and frosty cold in the refrigerator. Keep an extra box on 
the shelf, too, so you'll never worry about running out ! 

Perfect for cooking and baking. No special recipes needed. 

Even whips! Carnation "Magic Crystals" whip — to add 
wonderful new lightness to recipes... or as luscious topping 
with 2 '.i less calories than whip|>cd cream. Only lc a serving. 
Costs as little as 9c a quart! 



INSTANT 

NONFAT 
DRY MILK 
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A diamond is tlie gift of love 
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72 is a/so aw important investment. 

To help you choose wisely, here are some facts 

to (/aide you in judyiny quality and value. 



The diamond is the precious, earth-born star that tells of love. For centuries it has been man's 
custom to give a diamond to declare his happiness and faith in the woman he has chosen to share 
his name and destiny. Because it will carry such a timeless, tender message, your diamond should 
be chosen with care, for it will be worn and treasured always. 

In choosing a diamond, the rule of the Four C's will help you buy your dollar's worth. These 
Four C's are: carat weight, cutting, clarity and color. Each of the C's has great significance in 
determining quality and cost. 

There is also another C of importance to you. This is the C that stands for confidence in your 
jeweler. A reliable retail jeweler takes interest and pride in advising you honestly and will stand 
behind his recommendations. As a specialist in gemology, he can show you just how quality is judged, 
help you choose a diamond you'll be proud of all your life, proud to pass on to your children, too. 



What Is carat weight? The size of a diamond is measured 
by weight, in points and carats. The carat is composed 
of 100 points, just as a dollar is made up of one hundred 
cents. If a jeweler shows you a diamond weighing 85 
points, it is between three-quarters and a full carat weight. 

So you'll have an idea of what to expect, here is a 
range of sizes: 



with 58 facets. There are, of course, other shapes, too, 
so that you may choose according to your individual taste. 

o @ 4) 0 



Oval Cut 



Marquise Cut 



4f 

25 points 
CW carat) 



50 points 
(tt carat) 



100 points 

(1 carat) 



200 points 
(2 carats) 



Often, you will find superior quality in a small 
diamond. Such a diamond may be worth more than a 
considerably larger one of less choice description. 

Larger stones of fine quality are more rare than 
smaller ones and they cost more per carat. For instance, 
if two stones are of like quality, but one is twice the 
size of the other, the larger stone will probably cost you 
more than twice as much. 

What is meant by cutting? As a price-setting factor, cut- 
ting refers to the quality of the workmanship. How well 
is the diamond cut? A well-cut diamond is at its brilliant 
best when every facet has been placed on the stone at 
the correct angle and in correct proportions. Diamond 
cutters are highly skilled craftsmen and highly paid, 
for this is one of the most painstaking trades and there 
is scarcely any margin for error. 

Cut also refers to the shape of the stone and the 
arrangement of the facets. The most popular style for 
the engagement ring solitaire is the round (brilliant) cut 



What is clarity? This is the absence of carbon spots, 
bubbles or other inclusions. Under Federal Trade Com- 
mission rules, a diamond may be described as flawless 
only if it shows no such inclusions to a trained eye 
when magnified ten times. A tiny inclusion that cannot 
be seen with the unaided eye may have little effect 
on the brilliance and beauty of a diamond, but the 
price you pay should be less than for a flawless stone. 

What is meant by color? While a diamond breaks up 
light so that it gives off every color in the rainbow, the 
material of the stone itself is ideally free of any color— 
a crystal-clear white. However, really fine whites are 
extremely rare and very valuable. The term "blue-white" 
is considered inaccurate today and is seldom used by 
reputable jewelers. The variations in color in diamonds 
are so delicate they can rarely be detected, except when 
one diamond is compared with others. 

What does a diamond cost? The east of a diamond varies 
widely, according to the qualities mentioned (cut, clarity, 
color) as well as size. For your guidance, price ranges 
at left are based on quotations by jewelers throughout 
the country in July, 1963. 

Published by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., to 
help you in your selection of a diamond you'll treasure. 
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A diamond is forever. 




SHE WANTS ATTENTION— AND DOES SHE GET IT! 

That Audacious Contessa 



They're all talking aboul Christina and she lovei ii 
-In- planned it that way. Like a charming kitten on 
a hot international tin roof, she ll make a date in 
Paris and linn Ufi in Koine or New York. She'll po-e 
nude lor a fashion magazine and get tossed nut id the 

Social Register lor it. She has a string of adoring Boy- 
friends a mile long. She hires iiighteluhs and throws 
expensive parlies therein. She makes seandalous cracks 
designed to shock the sohersided. She is the femme 
/nliili' of the year. 

Maria Christina Orfea I'aolozzi ili Chuisi, here sub- 
merged like a naughty naiad in an iev « Hand pool. 



owns up happily to heing sirdnllv spoiled, sell-willed, 
capricious or almost anything else anything exeepl he- 
ing a bore. "I have to make life unusual, " she -ay-. 
"I am what I am. I'll say anything. Why should I close 
my doors?" Audacious daughter of an Italian count 
and a Bo-ton heiress, -he is a highly successful model, 
although she can't see why "thousands of girls are 
prettier and I have a hig fanny and thick leg-."' The 
reason, of course, i- her own chullicnl spirit phi- an 
ama/irigh expressive anil changeahle lace that can. a- 
the pictures here, taken all over Europe this summer, 
-how. -witch from siren to modest maiden in a trice. 



Photographed lor LIFE by PIERRE BOULAT 





i\ sophisticate in I! 

Christina smokes a tiny ci« 

gar (an afl'eclalinn, since she 
doesn't really like them) a- 
she packs fi ir a trip In l'ari>. 




A 



iper sucialite near 
Diisseldorl. she \ i si I > her 
cnnrmousK wealths annt. 
Mrs. \ngela Spanlding. Her 
dog i» a constant companion. 




•A siren m ar Paris, she lolls 
in one of I I hikinis on estate 
of friend Itcrtraml Konrcadc. 
Other girl i- Maggie Kckardl. 



She'll Change Her Face To Suit 






Jaughing at herself and the foi- 
bles of the life she leads. Christina 
Panlnzzi. her hair set in earefnl 



disarray. sa\s. ''Making yourself 
up to look like \ou weren't made 
i- one hell of a lot of work. " 



new 
MONROE 

front 
Load-Leveler 
stabilizing 
units 



3£ 





Hold the road firmly with the added stability of front Load-Levelers. Prevent spine-jarring, 
"bottoming" on bumps that wears out tires, damages front end parts, reduces car control. 



give new road-huggability 





Steering is truer with front Load-Levelers holding wheels in 
alignment and adding solid support to the car's front springs. 




No more wheel wander at top turnpike speeds with front Load-Levelers providing added control. No more 
side sway in high crosswinds or when heavy vehicles pass. You'll be amazed at the remarkable difference. 



Tighter cornering with front Load-Levelers gives any car a road- 
hugging sports car feel, makes driving safer, more enjoyable. 



greatly extend front tire life 



A pair of new Monroe front Load-Leveler ' stabilizing 
units, installed in place of your present front shock 
absorbers, will give you a whole new kind of driving 
safety and enjoyment. And they'll practically pay for 
themselves in tire savings alone. These remarkable 
stabilizing units hold front wheels firmly on the road, 
prevent bouncing that both wears out tires and robs 
you of car control. Help hold wheels in alignment. Soak 
up the severe jolts that throw front ends out of whack. 
And what a ride you'll get with new front Load- 
Levelers! Wheels grip the road with new tenacity, 
and you get tight, sure cornering. At top turnpike 
speeds, you'll get truer steering, added stability. 
No more sway on curves. No more sway when a 




LOOK FOR THE YELLOW AND BLUE 
MONROE DEMONSTRATOR BARREL 



heavy vehicle passes, or when you drive into a 
brisk crosswind. 

60-Day Free Trial. Nothing we can say about front 
Load-Levelers can be as convincing as your own 
experience. Have a set installed where you have your 
car serviced. If after 60 days you don't agree front 
Load-Levelers deliver the ride you want, return them 
for a refund and reinstallation of your old shocks. 
Keep them, and satisfaction is guaranteed for at 
least 25,000 miles or unit replaced free of charge. 

MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY. Monroe, Mich. 

tn Canada, monroe-acme ltd.. Toronto, Ontario 
In Mexico, mex-par. Box 28154, Mexico City 
World's largest maker of ride control products 
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POWER-KNIT 




Only Jockey T-shirts are 
Power- Knit to keep their fit 

The Jockey Power-Knit T-shirt is man-tailored, from its exclusive, 
nylon-reinforced Seamfree*' collar that smoothly hugs the neck to 
its extra-long tail that stays tucked in. It's built to take the roughest, 
toughest wear. It won't bag or sag. Weekly bouts with the laundry 
won't faze it. 

Why? Because this new Jockey Power-Knit T-shirt is made with 
extra yarn for more strength (more absorbency, more comfort, too) . 
And its combed-cotton fabric is specially processed to help prevent 
length shrinkage. Only the Jockey Power-Knit T-shirt is made like 
this to keep its fit. The extra-value is knit right in. 




COOPER'S, INCORPORATED. KENOSHA, WIS 



JOCkQU POWER-KNIT T-SHIRTS 

® BRAND ' 



MEN'S UNDERWEAR SPECIAL. ..FOR WOMEN ONLY! 

Special token of appreciation for women who buy their men 
the best — Jockey brand underwear. Complete details at stores. 



CONTESSA CONTINUED 

Rich Waif's Wail: 
I'm Sick of Moving' 



I use conlessa' only for work. 
I'm not really a contessa. I'd have 
In marry a COIUII to be that anil 
what docs marrying a title get vou 

a better lintel rimm in New York, 
maybe?" 

Willi nr without title. Christi- 
na has fared well. Bored with the 
villas, country clubs and private 
schools (none of which she ever 
finished) thai constituted her fash- 
ionable postwar European Upbring- 
ing, sbe bought herself a one-way 
jet ticket from Italy and arrived 
in the I .S. four years ago. 

Going out to seek her fortune, 
she made brief forays into TV lie- 
fore posing — fully clothed — for 
Photographer Richard Avedon w ho 
had seen her face in a society jour- 
nal. Overnight she became a suc- 
cessful model. Hut an excursion in- 
to mm ies w as a Hop. She came away- 
disenchanted with her acting abili- 
ty —"I have the personality of Mari- 
lyn Monroe without her talent" 
— and infatuated with Yul Bryn- 
ner. " \V bat a man!" she recalls ad- 
miringlv " but so self-centered." 

pShe kept continuously, obses- 
sivelv moving. Though she was not 
the first of the so-called jet set. she 
typifies it more than anyone else 
and sbe may have been the one w ho 
gave it tile name In 1961 when 
throwing a twist party in New 
York's lYppcrminl Lounge, she an- 
nounced she w on Id be entertaining 
"the jet set." This group, a sort of 
high cafe society gone internation- 
al, lias declared itsell obsolete and 
unfashionable, but it still carries on 
in its vagabond wav. "Wc chase 
each other around the world," ex- 
plains Christina, "and always see 
the same people — or talk about the 
ones who aren't there. \ girl I 
know was in Paris and was going to 
Cannes for a parly. But she got a 
call from a friend in London asking 



orking girl Christina, who 
earns the lop fees of the trade 
when sbe feels like modeling, 
scurries unzipped through the 
Rome salon of Designer Pahiani. 



her out. So she went to London. 
II there was a good parly in Ta- 
hiti she'd fly to Tahiti. 

"If I lly around a lot to differ, 
enl parties it's to meet interest 
ing people, people with talent. I 
used to figure if I met enough in- 
teresting people and drew a little 
bit from each. I would become an 
interesting person myself. But I'm 
not so sure any more . . ." 

"What do I really want?" she 
will ask. when cornered. "I want 
to know more, see more, do more. 
I want to be the first, the best! 
— No. damn it. I'm 23 and getting 
fat. I just want to gel married and 
slay in one place. And I'll be a good 
wife — that's one thing you can't 
lake awav from me. I'm Italian 
when it comes to (hat. I'm sick of 
traveling, of always going away!" 

But a minute later she'll veer 
oft", say something outrageous, grab 
the phone and cry to a friend who 
is leaving town: "Now I can have 
your boyfriend! I've got to call 
right away. . . . What's bis num- 
ber, what's his number!" 

Rudolph Chelminski 
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GEORGE MASTERS OF HOLLYWOOD, YOUNG MASTER- HAIRSTYLIST, SHOWS HIS NEW SMOOTH, NATURAL COIFFURE —THE UPDATED CLASSIC 



This world-famous hairdresser tells why you should use 
a special colorfast shampoo if you color or lighten your hair 



"The look is casual, but the care we give to hair and its color is 
anything but casual," explains George Masters, whose exuberant 
approach to hairstyling attracts a star-studded clientele, from 
Beverly Hills and throughout the country. 

"Naturally, when 1 arrive at the most becoming hair color for 
a woman — a soft, lovely shade that does wonderful things for her 
looks — I want it to slay that way. I certainly don't want to see the 
color changed by the shampoo." 

Asked how he handles tins important shampoo problem. Mr. 
Masters told us, "Once it seemed a lost cause. But it's easy now that 



Clairol has developed this special shampoo that really cares for 
haircoloring. Because it's colorfast. it doesn't change hair color." 

Very different from other leading shampoos, new colorfast sham- 
poo by Clairol was specifically created for women who color or 
lighten their hair. In two unique formulas: Clairol Blue for all light 
delicate blonde shades of lightened and toned hair. Clairol Green 

for all red. brown and black shades of tints and last- * 

Iff " 

ing rinses. So vou see. however you color vour hair, 
one of these two is exactlv right for vou! Used by leading beauty 
salons everywhere. Now also available at fine cosmetic counters. 




BLUE— (W btondn 
■ nd iiiMttt tann 



CLAIROll SHAMPOO the colorfast shampoo 
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When you're sick or hurt, and can't work— 
you still have to pay for food . . . the house 
and car . . . kids' clothes . . . heat, electricity 
— bills your regular hospital or medical 
expense insurance won't pay . . . 



The answer is Allstate's new 

"SICK PAY" 

(Tax-free cash— over and above your hospital or medical expense insurance— to spend any way you want to) 



Cash in addition to any group or individual 
medical expense insurance you may already 
have. Cash that comes in regularly, whether 
you're home or in the hospital. Cash to spend 
any way you want to. 

That's what you can have when you're sick 
or hurt and can't work— with Allstate's new 
"Sick Pay". 

Get as much as $500 a month. You arrange 
the amount of Allstate "Sick Pay," and for how 
long, when you apply for your policy. You may 
qualify to receive $200 . . . $300 . . . $400 . . . 
as much as $500 a month in tax-free cash while 
you're totally disabled . . . even to age 65. A 
man of 37, for example, could collect as much 
as $168,000 in "Sick Pay" from Allstate. 
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Guaranteed renewable to age 65. Only you 
can cancel Allstate "Sick Pay" before age 65, 
no matter what. And all during that time, your 
rates cannot be changed unless there is a sim- 
ilar change for all persons having the same 
insurance classification. 
Can't restrict your benefits. Once you have 
"Sick Pay" insurance, the benefits cannot be 
changed — no matter how many claims you 
make, no matter how drastically your health 
or occupation changes. 



A plan for your budget and need. Allstate "Sick 
Pay" is already available in almost all states. Cost 
can average as little as $3 a month. It will cost you 
nothing to get all the details about "Sick Pay." 



See an Allstate Agent at Sears or an Allstate Office. 
Or just phone and he'll come to your home. Allstate 
Insurance Companies. Home Offices: Skokie. III. 




You're in good hands with 

ALLSTATE 

HEALTH INSURANCE 
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FAMOUS SCULPTURE FINDS PERFECT SETTING 



ART 



On the Shore with Moore 



"I would ralhrr have a piece nf my sculpture put in a landscape 
t fian in. nr on. the most beautiful building I know," says Eng- 
land's greatest living sculptor. Henry Moore. "Daylight and 
sunlight are necessary to it." 

Moore's sculpture belongs outdoors because it seems to have 
been molded and shaped by the forces of nature: beveled by- 
wind and rain, honed by blowing sand, scooped out by pounding 
surf. Sun and shadow play over its curving forms as if this is 



what the artist intended. With this in view. Lifk's Hill Ray 
photographed some of Moore s work on the rocky coast of 
I .a Jolla. Calif, where a major exhibit of his work is on display 
at the enterprising little Art Center through Sept. H. The show 
will move on later this fall to Santa Barbara and then to Los 
Angeles. Most of the pieces shown on these pages are less than 
J 2 inches long, but against the seaside background even Moore's 
miniature masterpieces take on a natural, heroic grandeur. 



Kith a foamy comber 
rolling up to tickle it, Hen- 
rv Moore's Reclining Fig- 
ure looks at home on La 
Jolla beach* This relaxed 
pose appeals to Moore, 
who has made many such 
figures, big and small. 




1 J nuking like parents who 
have given their young- 
sters a dip in the sea and 
are helping ihem dry off, 
this Family Group, 1946, 
is far from realistic and 
yet captures a warm feel- 
ing of family affection. 




HEADACHE? 



If you've never tried 
Alka- Seltzer 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 



For speedy relief, take Alka- 
Seltzer. Unlike pain pills, 
Alka-Seltzer is already a liquid 
when you take it. Ready to go 
to work instantly to soothe 
and settle. 

Alka-Seltzer provides the 
effective pain-reliever, sodi- 
um acetylsalicylate, in a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes— when 
you really need it— the sys- 
tem quickly absorbs more of 
this Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 

When you want a modern 
effective pain-reliever (and a 
soothing stomach alkalizer) 
take two Alka-Seltzer tablets. 




ITS MIDDLE NAME 



MOORE 
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little bronze called Animal Heml 
rests harmoniously among the Bea- 

side- boulders. Moore feels thai the 



holes in his work, if they are the 
right size and shape not to weaken 
the stone, have mysterious beauty. 




.11 another Reclining Figure by 
Moore he departs more than usual 
from realism and c reates a form 



lull of holes and hollows, like the 
seaside eaves that have been seulp- 
tured lor centuries h\ the tides. 



CONTINUED 
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Silly 

Simply because Dial is the most effective deodorant soap you can 
buy, some people don't realize it's also one of the mildest. Isn't that silly? 
Why, it's so mild lots of hospitals even use it to bathe new babies. 

Dial. For people who like people. 




1 . Ting stops the itch of 
athlete's foot. 

2. Ting kills the fungus of 
athlete's foot. 

3. Ting kills the bacteria 
of athlete's foot. 

4. Ting checks 

the recurrence of 
athlete's foot. 



TING 
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(And Ting does all this in a unique way.) 

Ting goes on as an antiseptic 
medicated cream that gets to the cause 
of athlete's foot. Then, in a few 
minutes. Ting turns into an antiseptic 
powder that cools and dries the feet, 
reduces friction between toes and 
helps new skin to grow. A cream 
that turns into a powder; now you sec 
why Ting is unique. Also available: 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Powder 
to help prevent re-infection. 

Want proof of Ting's effectiveness? 
Send 10* for sample to: 

Ting-Dept.VE-4, Pharmacraft Laboratories, 
Cranbury. New Jersey 
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. he sparkling Pacific Ocean sets 
a festive mood for a little 12-incli- 

liigh bronze called Woman and 



Child in n Rocking Chair. They 
seem to be merrily rocking to the 
nilliii" ilnllim id the sunlit sea. 
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SOVIET v 



T, 



o show you what the Soviet people are like, a task force 
of Life editors and photographers toured the Soviet Union for 
six weeks this summer. They went beyond the usual tourist 
haunts and avoided government-sponsored junkets. Instead, they 
talked to as many busy, substantial people as possible — men 
and women who hold the key to the U.S.S.R.'s character and 
destiny — and asked: "How exactly do you live?" 

What Life's staff saw and heard, you will see and read in 
next week's 126-page special issue, entirely devoted to the Sovi- 
et Union. It is an unparalleled opportunity for you to see So- 
viet citizens at work and at play, to share a view Western readers 
have seldom seen. You'll meet purposeful people going about 
the business of meeting production goals, making progress, im- 
proving their way of life, in earnest about becoming "haves" 
instead of "have nots." And most important, this special Life 
issue will help clear away some of the fog of misunderstanding 
that now separates the Soviets from America. 

You will probably be surprised to learn how easy it is for 
tourists to move about in the Soviet Union. Next week's Life 
Guide lists most of the U.S.S.R.'s major tourist attractions, 
tells how much your trip should cost and how to arrange it. 
Photographer Stan Wayman, who has spent 16 months in Life's 
Moscow bureau, made a 10,000-mile tour of eight of the Un- 
ion's 15 republics. He shows you many of the sights open to 
anyone with the time and money to spend. 

In a photo essay by Life's Howard Sochurek, winner of two 
of the three top prizes in the news or documentary category of 



this year's Photographer of the Year competition, you'll share 
the daily routine of a Soviet family whose status is comparable 
to our own upper middle class. With another Russian couple 
you'll move into one of the thousands of new Moscow apart- 
ments being built in the country's desperate race to catch up in 
housing. And with Assistant Managing Editor Hugh Moffett, 
who headed the Life team in the U.S.S.R., you'll roam the 
vast Soviet land, meeting politicians, teachers, beekeepers and 
bra-makers, learning what they think about their own future 
and that of their country. 

Internationally famed Photographer Yousuf Karsh contrib- 
utes an eight-page portfolio of color portraits of 1 1 men who 
are influential in shaping the Soviet Union today, including a 
photograph of Premier Khrushchev that is one of the proudest 
trophies of Karsh's long career in recording the movers and shak- 
ers of the world. 

Rounding out this rare, absorbing look at a little-known 
people are special features on the emerging fashion industry 
in the U.S.S.R., on exotic regional foods photographed in Mos- 
cow's finest restaurants, an appreciation of a gifted Soviet pup- 
peteer by Life's Entertainment Editor Tom Prideaux, and an 
hilarious account of the wildly hospitable Georgians and their 
non-stop parties for visitors, as experienced by Life Corre- 
spondent Bob Brigham, a groggy survivor. 

This is the 33rd special single-subject issue Life has pro- 
duced since 1936. When you see it next week, I think you will 
agree that it ranks among our very best. 

C. D. Jackson, Publisher 
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Found: Drug that 



llabbit test shows what IDC 
can do. Both rabbits were given 
virus that can cause blindness 
One at right, treated with IDU. 
was fully recovered in 72 hours 



Cures a Blinding Virus 



These rabbits — one with ulcerated eyes and the other healthy — 
are dramatic evidence of the effectiveness of a new drug which 
1) is the first one ever to check a virus infection, and 2) is a 
specific cure for most cases of a common eye disease called herpes 
simplex keratitis. Both rabbits were infected with the herpes virus, 
a major cause of blindness that is responsible for most corneal 
transplant operations. The rabbit at right was treated with drops 
of drug — 5-iodo-2'-deoxyuridine, or IDU — and three days later 
its eyes were completely cured. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has given IDU its approval and the drug is now available 
to all ophthalmologists. 

It has long been possible to prevent some virus diseases (such 
as smallpox and polio) with vaccines. However, once a virus dis- 
ease took hold, no medication could cure it. Now that one virus 



has finally knuckled under to a drug, there is hope that other 
viruses may soon be conquered. 

The man who discovered the herpes cure is Dr. Herbert E. 
Kaufman. 31, chief of ophthalmology at the University of Florida 
College of Medicine in Gainesville. He read in scientific journals 
about IDU, which was developed in 1959 at the Yale University 
Medical School and was one of many drugs being screened for 
possible use against cancer. Because IDU is similar in chemical 
structure to thymidine, a substance that viruses need in order to 
multiply. Kaufman suspected IDU might work against virus- 
caused ulcers of the eye. He guessed that the virus might be 
fooled into taking up the IDU instead of thymidine, and that this 
process would prevent the virus from reproducing and thus block 
the infection. It did so. proving effective in about 80% of the cases. 
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Clothes for people 
who do things 



CUmj CASUALS 




Sheraton Casual slacks for boys and young men are becoming mare in demand every season because they are especially tailored to give the trim slimness and snug fit that sets the fashion. 
For durability and lasting good looks, Sheraton Hepster and Ivy League styles come in a handsome choice of fall colors in selected fabrics that "go" everywhere. For easy care, they're Sanfor- 
ized/Plus, wash 'n' wear and hold shape and crease smartly. Look for Sheraton in leading stores or write us for the name of your nearest retailer. ANVIL BRAND, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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Skillet Beef Supreme 

Cut one-half pound lean beef into strips 

and brown in 2 tablespoons Wesson. 
Add an onion and a green pepper, sliced. 

Add 1 cup each sliced celery and cut green beans. 
Cook 3 lo 5 minutes. Combine 4 teaspoons cornstarch 
with a tablcs|xx.m soy sauce and % cup water; 

add to skillet. Stir in 4 ounces sliced mushrooms. 
Cook about 10 minutes, stirring until liquid 

is clear and shiny, and beans are tender. Salt, 

garnish with pimiento. Serve with rice. 4 servings. 






For more of the good food flavors 
and less of the saturated fats... cook with Wesson 

W6SS0V1 only oil so truly light... and poly-unsaturated, too 

— — 




"ramatic effect of new drug is shown in pictures of a human eye. At 
top, ulcer caused by herpes simplex virus clouds the cornea. Forty- 
eight hours later (bottom), after drug treatment, cornea is nearly clear. 




LJt. Kaufman's discovery not 
only has stimulated researchers to 
find out a lot more about the ways 
drugs affect viruses, but also has 
spurred a search for new drugs 
which might conquer other virus 
diseases. IDU is being tried out 
with some success on fever blisters 
and canker sores. It also appears to 
work on the cowpox virus that is 
used to give human beings immu- 
nity against smallpox but which, 
after vaccination, may get rubbed 
into the eyes causing serious infec- 
tions. IDU's effect on cowpox sug- 
gests it might combat smallpox as 
well, a theory that Yale investiga- 
tors hope to try out soon against 
smallpox in India. Kaufman is also 



working with another drug called 
CA (cytosine arabinoside), which 
may improve on IDU. And a half- 
dozen other drugs, used singly or 
in combination, also appear highly 
promising. So far the drugs have 
worked only on localized surface 
infections which are easily acces- 
sible to frequent doses of medica- 
tion. But Kaufman and other scien- 
tists hope to halt not only these but 
also virus infections like flu and 
polio which occur inside the body. 



V^omplex structureofthchcrpcs 
simplex virus shows in this 100- 
million-times life-size model held 
by Dr. Kaufman. Blocks on sur- 
face represent its protein cover. 





WE'RE NOT ABLE 
WITHOUT YOUR LABEL 

to bring you the fastest service on sub- 
scription matters. So when writing about 
your subscription — an address change, 
a renewal, a question, a complaint — 

ATTACH THE ADDRESS LABEL FROM YOUR 

copy of life. This enables our new elec- 
tronic equipment to function quickly and 
us to answer you immediately. 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 



Touch up your car • Brighten your home 



YOUR POSTMASTER SAYS: 
FOR FASTER MAIL SERVICE-- 
USE POSTAL DELIVERY ZONE NUMBERS! 
THEY ARE PART OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY- 
IT'S THE BETTER WAY! 



spray paint 

as many colon as there are cars 



PLASTI-KOTE. INC.. MEDINA. OHIO 




Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 

STOPS ITCH — RELIEVES PAIN 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to 
relieve pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently reliev- 
ing pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) 
took place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonish- 
ing statements like "Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of a world- 
famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under the 
name Preparation //*. Ask for it at alt 
drug counters. 



UNDERWEAR FOR 
MEN AND BOYS 



ONLY SOCKS 
GUARANTEED 
TO STAY UP 



HANES 



Plus4 



Two weights — dress, 
Town and Country. 
They stay neat, feel 
great. At good stores. 

Money back if not 
satisfied — just return 
socks to store. 




Only $] 
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The Lancaster enigma grows and grows 



Will the Real Burt 




Mi . 



for Trapeze (1956) with 
Gina Loflobrigida, he drew on 
his own experience as an acrobat. 






lis first film. The Killers, 
with A va Gardner, established 
Lancaster as a movie star in 1946. 



/ f 



In Judgment at Nuremberg, he 
played unlikeable role of Nazi judge 
on trial for war crimes. 



Elmer Gantry "wasn't acting— 
that was me!" says Lancaster 
of I960 Oscar winner. 



Birdman of Alcatraz, in which 
he played convict Robert Stroud, 
won him an Oscar nomination. 



Stand Up? 



by SHAN A ALEXANDER 



/Among the Nwydlog Eskimos, 
an isolated and primitive civiliza- 
tion where wealth, social customs 
and life itself all depend on one 
commodity: fish — the sacred tribal 
totem is the herring. In Hollywood 
the sacred tribal totem is the Os- 
car, a human figure of godlike pro- 
portions, cast in bronze but plated 
in gold. The heroic, gleaming tor- 
so is crowned by a nobly mold- 
ed but expressionless face, hooded 
and inscrutable. The creature lacks 
ears. Having attained a high de- 
gree of civilization, Hollywood gets 
its tribal totems manufactured by 
the Dodge Trophies, Inc. and au- 
thenticated by Price Waterhouse & 
Co. But under more primitive con- 
ditions, the natives could produce 
an excellent replica of Oscar by 
dropping actor Burt Lancaster in- 
to a cauldron of molten metal — 
a notion which has tempted a 
number of Hollywood natives over 
the years. 

Lancaster may be egocentric. 
Machiavellian, pompous, cold and 
rough, tough and mean, but by 
tribal standards these are hardly 
grounds to French-fry a leading 
citizen. After all, Hollywood's 
reigning monarchs have always in- 
cluded some of the toughest char- 
acters west of Port Said . What is so 
unbearable about Lancaster, what 
makes the natives yearn to stir the 
brew and fan the flames, is that he 
is infuriatingly good at their own 
game. He is 1 ) invincible at the 
box office, 2) a lirsl-rate actor and 
3) a high-powered mogul. To in- 
carnate all of Hollywood's high- 
est spiritual ideals in the body of 
Mr. Clean is unendurable in Suc- 
cess City. Hollywood will never 
forgive him. Lancaster could not 
care less. That is the most unfor- 
givable part of all. 

Hollywood anthropologists for 
years have pointed out that all 
solid-gold movie stars actually 
portray themselves on the screen — 
superbly, over and over, adding 
exquisite refinements to the role as 
they stagger back and forth be- 
tween the camera and the bank. 



But Lancaster appears to be mov- 
ing on precisely the opposite tack. 
In the past fouryears he has played 
an assortment of characters worthy 
of a Russian novel: Elmer Gantry, 
a phony evangelist: Ernst Janning. 
the fallen Nazi idol of Judgment at 
Nuremberg; Robert Stroud, the 
defiant lifer of Alcatraz: the un- 
orthodox director of an institution 
for retarded children in A Child Is 
Waiting. In his newest film. The 
Leopard, which premiered in New 
York recently, Lancaster portrays 
a doomed and world-weary 19th 
Century Sicilian prince. 

This elaborate version of the 
famous Lampedusa novel, photo- 
graphed among the magnificent, 
crumbling palazzi of Palermo and 
against the savage beauty of the Si- 
cilian hills, has already won the lop 
honors at the Cannes film festival. 
Of his own performance. Lancaster 
said recently. "Playing the prince 
w as the most difficult part I've ever 
attempted. I wanted to see if I 
could really slip completely into 
another man's cloak. Some parts 
you fall into, like an old glove. 
Take Gantry — that wasn't acting; 
that was me! But the prince was in- 
imical to me." 

Lancaster got into acting in 
1946. at the ripe age of 32. His 
first picture. The Killers, made him 
into a valuable movie star over- 
night, even though at the time he 
knew nothing about acting. By 
1960. when he played Elmer Gan- 
try, he had learned so much he was 
able to capture that year's Acade- 
my Award as best actor away from 
four awesomely talented fellow 
nominees: Spencer Tracy. Jack 
Lemmon, Trevor Howard and Sir 
Laurence Olivier. The rumor that 
the annual Oscar derby is merely 
a hometown popularity contest has 
never been dealt a deadlier blow. 
Lancaster's 1962 picture. Birdman 
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latest role of prince in The 
Leopard. Lancaster thinks, is most 
difficult he ever attempted. 




Old Father Burt, 
Snake Oil Burt 



LANCASTER 



of Alcatraz. collected another fist- 
ful of international awards and 
several more Oscar nominations. 

But Lancaster's credentials for 
the tribal totem exceed acting tal- 
ent, physical splendor and box-of- 
lice magnetism. He is the original 
model of Hollywood's present elite 
— the actor-producer who for the 
past dozen years has controlled the 
movie industry. Lancaster is the 
showiest specimen of this exotic 
breed that Hollywood has ever 
seen. He knows more about writ- 
ing, directing, scoring, editing, fi- 
nancing and selling films than any 
other bigtime movie star, a fact 
ruefully conceded by even the most 
ardent advocates of the bubbling 
cauldron. In one stretch this year 
he spent 14 weeks sitting in a mov- 
ie dubbing room, and sometimes 
climbing its walls, trying to re- 
record, rejigger and wrench The 
Leopard soundtrack into some- 
thing resembling English. When 
the picture was originally shot on 
location. Lancaster spoke his lines 
in English: Alain Delon. play- 
ing his nephew. Tancredi. spoke 
French: the heroine, Claudia Car- 
dinale. spoke French in her scenes 
with Delon. Italian in her scenes 
with Lancaster; hordes of extras 
playing Garibaldini and Bourbon 
troops shout their battle cries in 
native Sicilian dialect: while tick- 
ing through many scenes like a 
half-heard time bomb is the click- 
ing of a poorly muffled camera. 
The one man in the world with the 
patience and fortitude, as well as 
the ability, to render this auditory 
anlipaslo acceptable, or at least 
comprehensible, to American au- 
diences is Burt Lancaster. He sim- 
ply regards this sort of eyeball- 
searing, ear-shattering cutting- 
room work as a form of moon- 
lighting necessary to protect his 
huge investment in himself. 



Lancaster's own personality is 
as variable as the parts he now 
plays. Luchino Visconti. who di- 
rected The Leopard, says. "The 
prince himself was a very complex 
character — at times autocratic, 
rude, strong; at times romantic, 
good, understanding: sometimes 
even stupid and. above all. myste- 
rious. Burt is all these things too. 
I sometimes think Burt is the most 
perfectly mysterious man I ever 
met in my life." 

The late playwright Clifford 
Odets, who was one of Holly- 
wood's most perceptive resident 
anthropologists, said not long be- 



fore he died that Lancaster's per- 
sonal complexity had reached a 
point where there no longer was 
any one Burt Lancaster. Odets de- 
scribed seven sub-Lancasters: 

No. I is Enigmatic Burt, the In- 
scrutable One, of whom a promi- 
nent Hollywood psychoanalyst 
once said. "That man always gives 
me the creepiest feeling that I am 
in one room and he is in another." 

No. 2 is Cocksure Burt, a man 
of total self-confidence, tinged with 
faint mockery and an edge of con- 
tempt. 

No. 3 is Wild Man Burt, a crea- 
ture of enormous enthusiasms, ex- 
uberance, and inexhaustible physi- 
cal energy. 

No. 4 is Old Father Burl, a kind- 
ly, paternal character who appears 
when older or weaker persons are 
present. 

No. 5 might be labelled "Mr. 
Hyde." cutting, tearing Burt who 
is remarkable not so much for his 
vulgarity (which can be spectacu- 
lar) but for the destructive quality 
of his cruelty. 

No. 6 is the Marquis de Lan- 
caster, a distinguished gentleman 
of the old school, rather mincing 
and prancing, who talks as if he'd 
just stepped out of the Congress of 
Vienna. 

No. 7 is Snake Oil Burt, con 
man, mischief-maker, and light- 
hearted rogue. 

The seven Lancaster personali- 
ties have a way of snapping in and 
out of focus with bewildering ra- 
pidity and apparently at random. 
In the actor's company one always 
wants to shout: Will the real Burt 
Lancaster please stand up? But he 
never does. Or does he? One is not 
sure. 

Perhaps because he is so many 
people, Lancaster appears to have 
no need of other companionship. 
When he is not in front of a camera 
or behind his office desk, he be- 
comes invisible in the gaudy Holly- 
wood landscape. He avoids the 
usual movie star appearances and 
socializing. Rather than hanging 
around to adorn the American pre- 
miere of The Leopard, basking in 
the appearances like an orthodox 
celebrity. Lancaster had already de- 
parted for Europe again. This time 
it's to play a French railway 
guard in a sort of Gallic The Great 
Escape, entitled The Train. 

In Hollywood, Lancaster lives 
in comfortable seclusion with his 
wife. Norma Anderson Lancaster, 
and their five children, ages 9 to 
17. Soon the seclusion will become 
downright medieval. In 1961 the 
elaborate Lancaster homestead — 
house, gym, projection room, lull- 
size night baseball field, kennels, 




stables, the works— burned to the 
ground in the disastrous Bel Air 
fire. The family lost everything but 
their vast, valuable art collections, 
which happened to be on loan to 
the Los Angeles County Museum. 
But an even more elaborate en- 
campment was designed for the 
burnt-out acreage, and it will be 
ready for occupancy this fall. The 
nesv main house is surrounded by 
a lushly landscaped moat. 

By moats — and at times more 
vigorous means such as his own 
powerful lists — Lancaster has for 
years kept himself completely aloof 
from journalists. TV hosts and all 
others whom he suspects may be 
bent on inducing the real Burt Lan- 
caster to stand up. To an occasional 
reporter Lancaster does give what 
might be termed "long shrift": the 
reporter is assured of a sort of dip- 
lomatic immunity if he wishes to 
hang around the muscular sphinx 
and figure things out for himself. 
"If I say or do something you think 
makes me look foolish, go ahead 
and report it!" the actor declares 
with the confident air of Houdini 
climbing into a trunk. 

In his 49 years the Oscar-shaped 
movie star has tried to be many 
things as well as many men. But he 
has never tried to be lovable or 
asked, bless him. to be "under- 
stood." If at the peak of his career 
his inner self remains as inscruta- 
ble as a cast-iron fortune cooky, 
that is exactly as he planned it. 



I he original, one-piece, non- 
fragmented Burton Stephen Lan- 
caster was born in New York City, 
the youngest son of a postal clerk. 
He was a romantic-minded youth, 
and at 1 7 he ran away from home 
to join the circus. This tender, in- 
nocent lad has not been seen since. 
The next Lancaster on record is 
a threadbare acrobat who called 
himself "Lang" and loured the 
U.S. during the Depression as the 
top half of a smalltime circus and 
vaudeville team, Lang & Cravat. 



ancasler wed Norma Anderson, 
former USO entertainer, in 
1946. They now have five children. 



One of Lang's specialties was a 
headstand atop a 1 5-foot pole. Of- 
ten the act was booked into such 
dinky theaters that while Cravat 
stood braced and grunting in the 
footlights' glare, the pole sprout- 
ing from his shoulders. Lang found 
himself high in the dusty, bat-rid- 
den rafters, upside down and total- 
ly invisible to the audience. Flex- 
ing his magnificent muscles before 
an indifferent assemblage of moths 
and gnats, he was in a unique posi- 
tion to note the scruffier aspects 
of show business (there is no busi- 
ness like it in more ways than Irv- 
ing Berlin mentions). The experi- 
ence may explain why. ever since 
he has been working right side up. 
Lancaster has so vigorously op- 
posed the widespread show busi- 
ness tendency to hoke up the facts. 

The upside-down Lancaster dis- 
appeared into the Army shortly 
after Pearl Harbor and he has not 
been seen since either. The next 
incarnation of any note was a far 
tougher character named B. S. 
Lancaster. Private First Class. He 
surfaced in 1945 in the elevator of 
a New York office building on his 
way to look up a U.S.O. girl he had 
met overseas. In the same elevator 
stood a Broadway casting agent, 
wondering where the devil to find 
a rugged sergeant-type for a new 
Army play, when suddenly he 
found himself pinned to the rear of 
the car by the widest pair of shoul- 
ders he had ever seen. In short or- 
der. Broadway's scarcity of broad 
shoulders being acute in those im- 
mediately postwar days. Lancaster 
was separated from the Army and 
placed on public view at the Lyce- 
um Theater. He played the fourth 
lead in A Sound of Hunting, which 
lasted for 24 performances. Al- 
though the play was a flop, the 
shoulders were a smash. Lancaster 
was invited to lunch by every mov- 
ie scout and talent agent in town. 
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Body Beautiful and 
a Larval Napoleon 



At one lunch Lancaster met a 
smalltime literary agent named 
Harold Hecht who normally han- 
dled writers, not actors, but who 
offered to make Lancaster his first 
performing client. The ex-acrobat 
was entranced by the idea of hav- 
ing an agent who would spend all 
of his time selling only one actor, 
Burt Lancaster, so he brushed aside 
all the other grey flannel sharks 
and signed with Hecht. 

Hecht had started out in show 
business as a tap dancer. He was so 
short that he always looked as if 
he were about to vault onto Lan- 
caster's brawny shoulders and — 
Allez oop! — start doing tricks. In a 
sense, he did. Only seven years aft- 
er the impoverished pair alighted 
in Hollywood they were doing so 
well financially that Hecht was able 
to afford a Cadillac station wagon, 
a yacht and an El Greco. Lancas- 
ter was doing even better: he was 
able to afford Hecht. 



Ihe team had a symbiotic rela- 
tionship. Lancaster was the brawny 
body beautiful, evidently con- 
structed in just the proportions the 
public unknowingly had been 
yearning for. On the strength of his 
very first two pictures. The Killers 
and Brule Force, the actor and his 
agent were able to obtain financ- 
ing to produce a picture of their 
own, something called Kiss the 
Blood Off My Hands. 

Hecht soon revealed himself as 
a larval Napoleon with a flair 
for showmanship, a modicum of 
taste and an innate understanding 
of the chemistry of How to Suc- 
ceed. Numerous Hollywood na- 
tives believe that without Hecht's 
initial guidance the unschooled ac- 
robat might have remained noth- 
ing more than an airborne Esther 
Williams. But Lancaster learned 
fast. "Kiss the Blood was just a 
way of getting our feet wet," Lan- 
caster says today. Soon the part- 
ners found their real milieu: they 
began to specialize in swashbuck- 
lers like The Crimson Pirate. Some- 
times the pirates were buccaneers, 
and sometimes they were Indians 
(Apache) or cowboys (Vera Cruz) 
or medieval merry men (The Flame 
and the Arrow). Bedazzled by the 
red glare of Technicolor, audiences 
never seemed to notice the differ- 
ence. These pictures didn't win any 
prizes but they were handsomely 
mounted and during the 1 950s they 
lured so many millions of people 
away from the fuzzy monotony of 
TV's tiny screen that, while the ma- 
jor studios were shriveling, Hecht 
and Lancaster began to swash- 
buckle around in their own profits. 



Waist-deep in cash and with 
virtually no overhead, they decided 
they could afford to relax long 
enough to do some pictures just for 
kicks. Lancaster wanted to try his 
hand at directing a picture; so, 
in The Kentuckian. he did. Bronx- 
raised Hecht felt powerfully drawn 
to a story about a lonely Bronx 
butcher named Marty. This ven- 
ture had a hopelessly noncommer- 
cial smell, but how much could 
he lose? The picture was budgeted 
at only $343,000. When the old- 
time Hollywood natives heard that 
Hecht was going to make a movie 
about a lovelorn butcher, they con- 
cluded that H-L must have be- 
come so rich that, for tax reasons, 
it desperately needed a surefire, 
guaranteed flop. 

As a tax dodge, Marty was dis- 
astrous. It grossed S5 million. It 
also won four Oscars as the best 
written, best directed, best acted 
and best picture of 1955. Now 
H-L was not only rich, it was a 
high-class outfit; it had made an 
art film. A small insight into the 
viewpoints of the two partners is 
that Hecht thereafter called Marty 
an "ott film" and Lancaster with 
equal accuracy called it a "freak." 

By 1956 H-L operations were in 
high gear. Their last five pictures 
(four Lancasterswashbucklers plus 
Marty) had cost only $7,343,000 
and grossed $42 million. United 
Artists, which bankrolled them, 
was itself surviving chiefly on its 
H-L revenues. Hecht functioned 
chiefly as front-office man, deal- 
makcrandcreativeshowman; Lan- 
caster was the box-office beefcake 
on which the empire had been 
built, but the sheer momentum of 
success stimulated both his driving 
physical energy and his extremely 
disciplined, methodical nature. He 
felt compelled to involve himself 
in all the minute details of picture- 
making, a craft as exacting and ex- 
asperating as engraving the Lord's 
Prayer on a rice grain. It takes a 
fanatic to stick with it. For 12 
years, Lancaster stuck. 

When the booming company 
outgrew its third rented office 
building, the partners built a small 
Taj Mahal of their own. It was 
paved with acres of white broad- 
loom and furnished in the quasi- 
oriental style known to Hollywood 
natives both as L. B. Ming and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Medici. Hecht's 
sumptuous office was hung with 
such a profusion of high-priced 
"ott" that the Corots, Utrillos and 
so on seemed parquetted onto the 
walls. A former office boy recalls, 
"The place looked like a scene out 
of Citizen Kane." Lancaster's of- 
fice was more modest, though it 
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your youngsters take 
i lie laxative they need 



Give them Mini-Flavored Phillips' 
Milk of Magnesia. They'll like the 
tattle. And it's the kind of laxative 
doctors rerommend. 

Mint-Flavored Phillips' tastes so good, 
children and grownups alike take it 
happily. What s more, when the makers 
of Phillips' Milk of Magnesia asked 
thousands of doctors, "Do you ever rec- 
ommend milk of magnesia?" the over- 
whelming majority said, "Yes." 

Phillips' Milk of Magnesia brings really 
complete relief because it is both a 
laxative and antacid, so 
it relievos both constipa- 
tion and the acid indi- 
gestion that so often 
accompanies it. GetMint- 
Flavored Phillips' Milk of 
Magnesia for your fam- 
ily. Also still in regular 
form. Get Phillips' today. 




Modern Art Plus a 
$15,000 Men's Room 



LANCASTER 

CONTINUED 

did contain a half-dozen Rouault 
paintings of circus acrobats, a bar- 
becue and a real waterfall. The 
showplace of the building was a 
marble-walled $ 1 5.000 men's room 
with onyx fixtures, gold plumbing, 
a purple velvet divan, and towels 
on which "H-L" was embroidered 
in real gold thread. 

o nedayin 1956 the Hollywood 
press was summoned to Hecht's 
office and told that no less than 
14 H-L blockbusters were in the 
works, all indisputably high-class. 
Odets was scripting A. B. Guth- 
rie's Pulitzer prize-winning. The 
Way West, for Lancaster, James 
Stewart, Katharine Hepburn and 
Gary Cooper: John van Drutcn 
was adapting Turgcncv's First Love 
for Audrey Hepburn; Tennessee 
Williams was preparing a script 
for Sir Carol Reed: the G.B.S. 
estate had just granted an option 
on The Devil's Disciple to be en- 
acted by Lancaster and Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier. At a time when the 
major movie studios were being 
forced to survive by renting out 
their dark stages to the upstarts 
from TV. this was an incredible 
lineup. Lancaster sat quietly in a 
corner until Hecht's glittering re- 
cital ended. Then he said, "Before 
you go, boys, we have one other 
bit of news. From now on the 
correct name of this firm is Hecht- 
/V7//-Lancastcr." Newsmen present 
say that Hecht's face drained w hite. 

James Hill had been a kind of 
subliminal literary man at M-G-M 
and was soon to marry Rita Hay- 
worth. Despite what seemed slen- 
der credentials, he had already 
served for two years as H-L's top 
production executive. His special 
assignment was developing stories 
with the writers. Hollywood was 
aware that a behind-the-scenes 
power struggle had been brew ing at 
H-L for some time, and that Hill 
consistently lined up with Lancas- 
ter against Hecht. Says one veteran 
employe, whose tenure at H-H-L 
drove him trembling to the psycho- 
analyst's couch. "Massive anxiety 
hung like a cloud over that organi- 
zation. There arose among those 
three men a neurotic confluence so 
thick, so intense, you could almost 
cut it out like a paper pattern." 

A tough-minded private secre- 
tary disagrees. "All the gals in town 
were dying to work there. They 
paid the highest salaries; they were 



the first to give writers and direc- 
tors a share of the profits. They 
were innovators in this town, and 
they were alive." 

The first picture that Hill pro- 
duced as a partner was Sweet Smell 
of Success, a bitter portrait of a 
ruthless gossip columnist devoid 
of all human feelings except for 
his own lust for power. Sweet Smell 
was in several ways a turning point 
in Lancaster's life. It was the first 
H-L. or H-H-L. picture to lose 
money. "We had become 'artis- 
tic.' " Lancaster says now. mock- 
cry audible in his voice. "Sweet 
Smell cost S2.60O.000 and it had no 
popular appeal. We were spending 
more money than the subject mat- 
terjustificd." Nonetheless. Lancas- 
ter thought at the time that it was 
the best acting he had ever done. 
After the San Francisco preview, 
he was so pleased he grabbed the 
screenwriter, Clifford Odets, in a 
bear hug and danced him around 
the theater lobby. Off to one side 
Hecht stood hunched into the col- 
lar of his polo coat, muttering, "I 
hate. hate, hate this picture!" 

The sweet smell around H-H-L 
itself was becoming overpowering. 
What had begun as a small, lively, 
tasteful independent company with 
a negligible overhead had become 
an unwieldy and extravagant em- 
pire with 60 or 70 employes. And 
thanks to the unremitting but hard- 
ly unrequited efforts of its high- 
priced writing stable, it had in 18 
months amassed a S2. 500.000 in- 
ventory of unproduced scripts. 

Hecht-Lancaster had been set 
up originally on a hand-tooled, or 
elves' workshop basis. When phe- 
nomenal success forced it to func- 
tion on an assembly line basis, the 
mechanism broke down. And w ith- 
out doubt the sweet smell was af- 
fecting the elves themselves in sub- 
tle, personal ways. Hecht. Hill and 
Lancaster seemed to change from 
inseparable buddies into three vi- 
olently warring personalities. The 
thousands of tiny, endless produc- 
tion details which moviemaking 
consists of became a crushing bur- 
den, especially to Lancaster, whose 
driv ing, detail-obsessed nature can- 
not let things slide. The drunken- 
sailor fiscal policies of the compa- 
ny probably outraged Lancaster's 
basically frugal nature. Most im- 
portant. H-H-L was simply not 
making money any more. 

Then M-G-M. which was found- 
ering badly itself in those days, 
made an interesting proposition. 
If Lancaster would accept the ti- 
tle role in Ben-Hur. they would 
give him a million dollars, take 
over the entire pile of unproduced 
scripts, and also put H-H-L in 
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With Each New Role, 

Still Another Face 



charge of all M-G-M feature pro- 
duction. But Hecht and Lancaster 
turned the offer down. Among oth- 
er reasons, Lancaster to his credit 
thought the Ben-Hur project was 
a crashing bore. If he was going to 
do something in the religious line, 
he preferred to make Elmer Gan- 
try. When he did. for United Art- 
ists with director Richard Brooks, 
his walkout scuttled H-H-L for 
good, and Hollywood has been a 
drabber town since. 

Harold Hecht— looking back 
through the mellow glow wrought 
by four years, two psychoanalysts 
and renewed vigor as an independ- 
ent producer (Taras Bulba) — says 
today: "Burt was ashamed of be- 
ing an actor. He did it grudgingly. 
... 1 still think, if we had lasted 
just two more years, we would 
have made an imperishable mark 
on this business." 

Lancaster, as usual, is more of 
a cold-eyed realist. "You come to 
a point where things just don't 
work any more. It's like a mar- 
riage breaking up and then one 
person saying, 'For the kids' sake, 
let's get together again.' It never 
works out." 



In his private life Lancaster to- 
day is a fighter against cancer, a 
member of the Book Find Club, 
an outspoken advocate of racial 
equality, a lecturer on cinema arts, 
a nature conservationist, a physi- 
cal-fitness enthusiast, an informed 
world citizen, a full-time Pony 
League coach and a spark plug of 
the PTA. "The most important 
and difficult problem we face is to 
find a way to preserve the wonder- 
ful curiosity and desire to learn 
and express himself that every child 
is born with," he says, admitting 
that all his children hate school or 
at least are bored with it. As a boy 
in East Harlem, he says, he loved 
school. Why. he wonders, the dif- 
ference? For a busy movie star Lan- 
caster spends an unusual amount 
of time with his own children; he 
drives them to school, helps with 
homework and supervises baseball 
practice "which I need like a hole 
in the head." His conversation re- 
turns constantly to the difficulties 
of leading a warm, involved family 
life. 

Lancaster saw the Bel Air fire as 
a heaven-sent opportunity to iso- 
late himself and his family alto- 
gether from the phony Hollywood 
life. He has always been distressed 
that Bel Air offers his children no 
neighborhood life, no place to 
play except at home, nowhere to go 
unless he or Norma drives them. 
Despite the pool, the baseball field 



and so on, it is not like the good 
old days of Burt's childhood on 
East 106th Street. "We had fire 
settlement houses in our neighbor- 
hood, three libraries! There was 
always stickball, or some other ex- 
citement, something to do!" 

Dismayed that his own children 
were being deprived of these de- 
lights. Burt called a family confer- 
ence after the fire to propose that 
"we all move to some nice place 
like Portland or Seattle and buy a 
nice S20.000 house in a nice suburb 
with sidewalks to ride bikes on. 
and a real neighborhood feeling." 
He was terribly disappointed when 
his family voted him down. 

Professionally, today, Lancas- 
ter's violent, bursting energy is 
channeled into his work as an actor. 
He not only becomes involved in 
the tiniest aspect of each picture, 
he personally identifies with each 
new character to such a degree that 
each film role becomesanother face 
of Lancaster to be added to Odets' 
original list of seven. For the past 
three or four years Lancaster has 
been especially preoccupied with 
Robert Stroud, the real-life hero of 
Birttman of Aleatraz (Life, Aug. 
24, 1962). Stroud was a semi-illit- 
erate killer who has now survived 
44 years in solitary confinement 
and made himself one of the great- 
est living experts in his own field — 
the diseases of birds. Though en- 
tombed, Stroud refuses to die. De- 
spite, or perhaps because of his 
confinement, he has become a man 
of implacable will, tremendous 
stubbornness, infinite patience and 
monumental self-control. Stroud's 
attorney. Stanley Furman. who 
spent a good deal of time with Lan- 
caster during the preparation of 
Stroud's film biography, says, "I 
think Stroud has the characteris- 
tics Burt sees and likes best in him- 
self — a straightforwardness that 
borders on tactlessness and an 
enormous capacity for survival." 

Hecht says. "Burt became ob- 
sessed by Stroud. He lost a chance 
to make a $750,000 picture because 
he couldn't stop tinkering with 
Birdman. People are compelled to 
become what they are by the spe- 
cial circumstances of their lives. 
Look at Stroud and look at Burt. 
Burt became a good actor because 
he's locked in. too." 

Lancaster says. "Stroud will not 
kowtow. He will not make polite 
amends for what he has done. He 
will not say 'Daddy.' He will not 
be anything he is not. That, to my 
mind, is the greatest nobility a man 
can achieve." 




Nothing hut nylon makes you IVH so female. 



Passion for sapphires? Indulge it! This gem of a slip from 
Seamprufe's "Solitaire" group costs just S6. Half-slip, S4. 
(Proportioned sizes.l Petti-pants, S3. In Bcaunit tricot of 
Chemstrand* nylon. Also starlet, camellia, pink, blue, black, 
white. Chemstrand. N. Y. 1 . a division of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Special Offer 
for healthy people 
with good teeth, 
don't get many haircuts 



If you don't visit your doctor, dentist or barber often 
enough to keep up with LIFE every week, why not get 
your own copy. 

Just tear out the attached coupon and you can have 
LIFE delivered to your home for only 10 cents a copy 
-20 weeks of LIFE for just $1.99. * 

You don't even have to send money. Just send in 
the card attached. 

You can have good health, good teeth, long hair and 
LIFE too. 



LIFE 



* You can get 20 weeks of LIFE for just $1 .99, even if someone has already torn 
out the card that was attached. Just write your name and address on a postcard 
along with the words "20 weeks for $1.99." Send to LIFE, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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inllirop Rorkefelhr 
inid his wilt? Jranette (ren- 
ter) take Nelson ami Hap- 
py to Little Rocks new 
Arkansas Arts Center to 
show their contribution, 
Milton Heboid's fountain 
Ihtnvst. Wmthrop mar- 
ried Jeanetle, who i- [inc- 
ident of the museum's 

boerd of trustees, in 1956. 




LIFE goes to Winthrop 'Rockefellers party 

An Arkansas Anniversary 



When Winthrnp Rockefeller moved to Arkansas he started 
spraying money over the slate like water from a fountain. 
Ami under the deluge things hegan to grow —schools, a mu- 
seum, hospitals, new industries. For himself, Rockefeller 

bought 2 I, (KM) acres of farms and built a mountain-lop home 
near Little Rock where, to celebrate his 1 Olli anniversary as 
an Arkansan, he gave a mammoth part). \V inthrnp's brother 
Nelson, governor of New York, came with bis wile Happv for 
the ftOO-gucsl liani|uet that started things off. This wa> fol- 
lowed three da\s later by an outing for 1..VK) a carnival ol 



Ferris wheels, pony rides, free hamburgers, soft drinks and 
cotton candy. 

\ isitors who had the strength and time roamed around the 
1. 0(K). acre estate, complete with six man-made lakes, air 
strip, lire station, animal hospital and 150 Santa Gerlrudis 
cattle. \V ben the last of the guests had left. Rockefeller threw 
a barbecue for employes and (heir families and w mind up. at 
the end of the fun. live pounds lighter than when it began. 
He also wound up looking e\cn better to a strong group 
ol \rkansas Republicans who want him to run for governor. 
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A Colossal Cake Covered with History and 




Tin- Rockefellers dice into .i 150-pound cake given b) Little Rock businessmen -A trio of children look back from their Ferris wheel perch al their host. Win- 
ami iced with chr tog) <>l Rockefeller's l 1 * years in Wkansas. Ii \<,,\- nun- ihrop Rockefeller ilrft). inking a spin uith Evereii A. llam Jr.. wlm assists 

moU8 il had to be rolled in on n rarl used Lo move caskeU Si B local niurluar\. him in lu'-< duties as the Republican National Committeeman from Arkansas. 



a Carnival Day 




I ockefeller handed out lapel pins and certificates 
of service lo feed-mill operator Carroll \\ e-t ami 
lu 26 others who started with hiin 10 vears UEO. 




iTuc^ts w lio wanted to see more oi I lie Roekef 
farm did it the easy way from the lop of the two 
l erris wheels. All the rides were hired for the day 



from a traveling carnival. The tent to the right con- 
tained hamburger and soft-drink stands. Corral in 
the background is used for Rockefeller's prize cattle. 




Santa Gertrudis hull gel- once-over from Bill 
llawies, I, son of a cattle breeder, Lynn Wade, 
daughter of a farm electrician, and DoQS Kurlou. I. 



son of a leading Arkansas Republican. Rockefeller 
has been very active in Republican politics and. like 
his brother, lines up with the pjrlv s liberal wing. 






"Why doesn't somebody do something about our southeastern winter weather?" 

asks Mrs. Norman Engard, Housewife of Decatur Georgia 



It's so changeable! I have four children and, believe me, driving the 
children to school on cold or rainy days... going down to the shopping 
center... off to the bowling lanes... out to my club work... keeps me 
outdoors and on the go a lot. And I notice the weather. 

The only thing / can do about it is to dress for it. 

A heavy, bulky coat always seems to get in my way. Yet, when those 
cold days come, I want to be warm. (My husband and children feel the 
same way about it. ..and, of course, I want to make sure my children 
keep warm.) 

We all need the kinds of coats and outerwear that feel light and just 
right when it's only chilly... but that keep the cold out tight when the 
temperature drops down low. I think we've discovered the best solution. 



I'm no scientist. ..but I've learned from the hangtags that a 
MILIUM INSULATED LINING is the result of a special processing 
of the actual lining of a garment. It shuts out the weather without 
adding any bulk or weight. You can't see it or feel it... but, I can tell 
you, it works ! It makes any coat or outer garment just right the year 
round... no matter what the temperature. And it dry-cleans beauti- 
fully. (It's marvelous in draperies, too.) 

I guess nobody can change the weather. ..but my family does some- 
thing about it. We insist that our coats and outerwear and draperies 
have that soynething special inside. 



/ mean a . 




Coats lined with MILIUM and MILIUM PLUS are now available at your favorite store. 



INSULATED LINING 
or MILIUM/*^... 

foam insulated lining 



py righted malarial 
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nekelcller share* .1 juk 
iU'ft) with sister-in-lat* Hap 
py at hantpiel #ivcn in hi: 
honor where Arkansas lead 
iiifj citizens praised what he 
has done lor I lie slate. Be- 
low, at Little Kin k airport 
lie opens his coal to protect 
Jeannette from jet hlast as 
j ink Rockefellers leave. 




Dedicated 

Patron of 
His State 



\\ hen \\ inthrop Rockefeller and 
\rkansas paused to take stock of 
their first decade together, both 
were impressed. I he mice-failing 
Mate had ma«li- an astonishing re- 
covery — ami much of it could be 
traced lo Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller moveil slowh. lie 
spent luo \ ears ile\ >piit^ his ow n 
Farm before starting in on the -tale. 
Then, as head of the newly formed 
\rkansas lmlllstrial l)e\clopmenl 

Commissi he maile speeches In 

husiiiessnten all over the countn 

plugging \rkansas. With the 'I ■ 

opening Rockefeller name behind 
it. the commission wooed 6,000 in- 
ilustries. Rockefeller entertained 
prospects al his farm, called on 
I hem ami appeared al plant dedica- 

tion ceremonies. \i latest count, 

\rkansas has 532 new industries 
ami it- dwindling population has 
Started to increase. 

Rockefeller did not slop wilh in- 
dustry. After pouring some- S3 mil- 
lion into philanthropic projects, 
he turned to politics. In 1959 he 
formed a "( Committee for Tw o Par- 
lies'" and stumped ihe state with 
the idea that the Democrats needed 
competition. In 1961 he was named 
national committeeman. I.ast year 
I he Republicans ran 150 candidates 
more than ever before — for state 
offices. Many observers think thai 
some lime in this decade Arkansas 
will have it> first Republican gover- 
nor since 1H7-I — and they are bet- 
ling Rockefeller will he the man. 





One out of every five new U. S. Royals may never see action . . . 

. . . because it may be a spare— backing up jour other new U. S. Royals. U. S. Royals, you see, are newly 
engineered to keep your spare in the trunk. An example of our precise engineering is CVC m . This is 
ivhat we call our patented "invisible lock" that fuses the key tire elements into one, practically insepa- 
rable unit.* CVC adds strength to tires— strength to withstand the merciless battering, wear and impact 





you subject them to every time you drive. Even in the searing heat that develops during high-speed 
driving, your new U. S. Royals will earn your confidence. But that's not all. There are 57 other ways 
to rate tire quality and performance. And new U.S. Royals must measure up in every category. 
With new U.S. Royals on your car, your spare— and your family— will have a mighty carefree life. 
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In Canada, Dominion Royal Tires 

* In Royal Master • Super Safely 80OXP 
Safety 800 • Safety Special • Air Rides 



THERE'S AN EMPTY ONE NOW! 



Grinning like a man who's been standing on the same corner 
for half an hour and finally spots an empty taxi. Jimmy Parks 
of Charlotte. N.C. makes as if to hurl himself into the water 
to slop the thing. Which would have been foolhardy indeed, 
considering the fact that he had already been in the boat once 
and it had thrown him out. Jimmy, who works for the Parks 



and Recreation Department, was using the bout to churn up 
lake water and provide more oxygen for fish. When he gunned 
it a bit too much, the bow shot up in the air and flipped him 
into the lake. He scrambled safely to shore and watched. The 
boat ran in circles, seemed for an instant to be drawing a bead 
on yonder white duck, then careened undamaged onto shore. 
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Photographed at Dumbarton, Scotland, l>y "21" Brands 



A squad of geese guards 
Ballantine's sunny-light Scotch 



ear 
In- 

.on 



Lii.Kty and hanking it. 



£50 REWARD 

LOST from Ballantine's Whliky Maturing 
Warehouses at Dumbuck on November 17, 
One Mature Chinese Whitr Cnntr, with 
slight droop to lell wine, believed to be with- 
out lee rlnc. This itoo*e ha* been trmlned as 
a guard. Last seen swlmmine on River Clyde 
twren Bowling and Dumbuck. The goose 
has secret Identification mark and any others 
will be unacceptable. 

George Rallantinc A Hon Ltd.. 
DtaWm< Dumbarton. 
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y to do 



/euarai toao o niMdiiit, n . fot krr ha< Jl tmt Ami la pay 
llrn-.i Htrald, liumbarloaialrt. Stallaad, I2-I5-62) 



At Dumbarton, Scotland, 
thousands of barrels of 
Ballantine's Scotch Whisky lie 
slumbering in the a"in<; sheds. 

This yard is guarded by a 
proud squad of white Chinese 
geese, (led by a crusty old 
gander called Mr. Ballantine). 
The uninvited must first 



deal with these stern sentinels. 
One shrill cackle starts 
another and soon a tuneless 
symphony brings authorities. 

As the whisky in each barrel 
''breathes" the moist Scottish 
atmosphere, it slowly loses any 
sharpness, emerging with 
its sunny-light taste. 



Once harmonized into 
Ballantine's, the result is Scotch 
unsurpassed in smoothness 
— never heavy or brash . . . 
nor so limply light that it 
merely teases the taste buds. 

Just a few reasons why: The 
more you know about Scotch 
the more you like Ballantine's. 
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Copy 




IFILAWDIffi TOUJ (CAN CeUNT (LDRJ 

Add it up: only Winston gives you a pure white, modern filter 
p lus Filter-Blend up front. Result: filter smoking at 
its flavorful best. Next time, make it Winston! 



<£)!««:< R J Kr)iM>M* Tubairn Company. U'lntbm Kalrm. N C 



PURE WHITE, 
MODERN FILTER 









PLUS 


FILTER - BLEND up front 



like a ©i^aureihte sImmM I 



